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Shadows and Straws 


ENCE, of which an account appears else- 

where, has a significance that may not be 
appreciated by those who are not like, from tradi- 
tional aversion, to explore the strangely new paths 
that men and women are everywhere blazing. 
Consider, for a moment, the press strike in Paris, 
which was a newspaper affair. Commenting upon 
the principles involved, the Paris correspondent of 
the Westminster Gazette says: “The man who sets 
up copy, the man who reads the proofs, and the man 
who prints the paper assert the principle that they 
should have some control over the man who writes; 
that they are not part of a machine which is indif- 
ferent to the contents of a newspaper. The doctrine 
ought not to be regarded as surprising, but it 
certainly has the gravest implications.” 

There were undoubtedly serious economic factors 
involved, but it was a belief in the unwillingness of 
the press to state the facts that led the printers to 
make the following statement: “Apart from a few 
exceptions, you will see that the newspapers have 
observed, with regard to the pirates who have en- 
riched themselves at the expense of the public, the 
most culpable silence. The Press has then been 
false to its traditions and has failed in its problem.” 

Continuing his observations, the correspondent 
referred to says: “I say nothing about the accuracy of 
this judgment—it is a matter of opinion. . . . The 
point that is worth noting, which must be noted if 
one would realize the true importance of this strike, 
of this new social phenomenon, is that it is a demand 
for a share in the moral as well as the material 
manufacture of newspapers. It concerns the status 
of the worker. This is a fact of profound significance. 
That the question is posed under the pressure of 
economic difficulties does not minimize but rather 
increases the revolutionary (I employ the word in 
its most sober sense) character of the demand. In 
my opinion, this is the point which, for all students 


Ts INTER-PROFESSIONAL CONFER- 


of present-day tendencies, should be emphasized. 
The whole problem of the Press, its functions, its 
control, the whole problem of the social situation of 
the worker, are plainly stated in this challenge. The 
moral responsibility of the worker, whether he should 
be in conscientious accord with his employer’s 
interpretations of his functions in the community— 
these are immense interrogatories which go to the 
root of our system of society.” 

These are the new paths that fearless thinkers are 
blazing. They will not become highways without a 
struggle. But how inspiring to find a group of 
workers taking a moral view of their responsibilities 
as workers, in the most dangerous industry known to 
man. The printing-press and the newspaper do not 
take their toll of death on the battle-field, but by the 
more subtle method of assassination. They lie in wait 
for Truth and Facts and the onward marching army 
of Thought, and ceaselessly slay them in ambush. 
The world has no greater problem than that of the 
printing-press, yet it is a problem of moral responsi- 
bility. To introduce this factor into industry and 
commerce and the professions and vocations of life, 
from the highest paid to the lowest paid, will be 
to find the way out of our present grave crisis. There 
is no other way out. When men cannot be bought 
or hired to do that which they know to be against the 
welfare of society, the professional idea will have 
come wholly into its own, and human life “will have 
found sanctuary.” 


HE LEAGUE OF YOUTH, organized in 

England, has some notable supporters, includ- 
ing Viscount Bryce. It is non-partisan, non-religious, 
and aims definitely at finding a way to instruct youth 
in citizenship and to compel the old to reckon with 
the young in social and political problems. At the 
head is Mr. J. Aubrey Rees, who believes that “The 
younger generation claims a right to a greater voice 
in the direction of national and international affairs, 
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and the League is out to give their spirit and creative 
force a chance, so that the fine courage and enthusi- 
asm, seen at their height on the battlefield, may be 
maintained and used at home in the fight against all 
kinds of social abuses. . . . It should teach our 
civic students the meaning of life in a coal-mine or a 
cotton factory, what the specter of unemployment 
means to the average workman, how increasingly 
hard is the struggle to rear children on small means 
and in an unhealthy environment.” 

When all citizens know, from working experience, 
what it means to descend into the pits and galleries 
of a coal-mine, or what a weave-shed seems like when 
the drosophores are working well on a summer day, 
we shall be in the way of understanding many things 
that are now incomprehensible. Sir J. D. McClure, 
President of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, speaking on the subject of education at 
the annual meeting of the Union in Bradford, in 
November, said: “The industrial problem is at 
bottom a moral one. Even labor unrest, though at 
times it assumed strange and dangerous forms, is 
due at the bottom to the influence of an ideal, 
dimly perceived, of a new and better state.” One 
risks little in venturing the opinion that it will take 
Youth to show the way. 


Ts PLAN FOR EXTENDING Paris ought 
to bring forth some interesting and useful infor- 
mation. Renowned for years as a city where plan- 
ning was accepted as a natural method of preparing 
for growth, the fact remains that Paris, like other 
great cities, finds itself badly congested, badly 
housed, badly served as to transport facilities. To 
understand the problem, which will have an inter- 
national significance, we are giving a good deal of 
space to Mr. Hammarstrand’s scholarly study of the 
question, which will continue through the next num- 
ber, and we have added numerous illustrations of 
the Paris that was as a background. 


Lonpon Has HER ProsB_ems, too, and the solu- 
tions that may be finally advocated will likewise be 
full of interest. Incidentally, I came across the fol- 
lowing very charming picture of the London I know 
and love so much, written by Eleanor Elsner and 
printed in the Westminster Gazette: 

“Many cities have laid their spell upon me—Rome, 
Paris, Madrid—but amongst them all the charm of 
London is most subtle and disturbing. In quiet country 
villages, in the desert, or on far distant seacoasts it tugs 
alike at your memories, and a nostalgia for its sounds and 
smells and sights makes the heart ache as it aches for the 
sight of a well-loved face. And although many parts of 
London hold this power, it is surely concentrated most 
peculiarly in Westminster. Westminster, with its Abbey 
and its cloisters, its Houses of Parliament, and its full- 
flowing river! The particular atmosphere of its streets 
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seen through the misty blueness of an early autumn even- 
ing, with the silver sickle of the new moon in the sky, is a 
memory to thrill the heart for all time. 

“To me, the true essence of London is felt in its most 
pungent and unmistakable quality in Westminster: 
it is like nothing else in any other city, and I well under- 
stand the soldier, home after years of fighting and wishing 
for nothing so much as to sit for days in the Green Park. 
‘Westminster will wipe out the horror,’ he said. And most 
truly the Green Park is a place of strange charm and 
delight. Sitting under its old trees, with a few golden 
leaves drifting about your chair, you can dream away a 
perfect autumn afternoon, and imagine yourself in a land 
of faery. Through vistas of tree trunks you catch glimpses 
of green turf and colored flower-beds, brilliant with vivid 
scarlet, splashes of color which give a thrill of sensuous 
delight. The plane trees—the trees of London—with their 
spotted trunks, all grey and green and brown, fit perfectly 
into the picture; even the wood pigeons are part of it, 
wandering about on the grass, too lazy to move away. 

“It is difficult—well-nigh impossible—to measure the 
charm of cities, or say in what it consists, but I am coming 
more and more to believe certain things essential. They 
must have trees, a river, old buildings, and a particular 
mellowness given only by age. They must have that 
strange, peculiar feeling of history and romance which 
only belongs to places where generations of men have lived 
and loved, fought and fallen and conquered, where, in 
short, life has been lived to the full. The streets and old 
houses of Westminster are full of this spirit; it combines 
the old and the new in an almost mystical manner. One 
wonders what sandaled feet walked the cloisters of the 
Abbey in days gone by, what prayers and wishes and 
fervent desires were poured out there. Not so very dif- 
ferent, perhaps, from those of the past five years, when 
one turned in to rest from the strain and turmoil, and to 
pray for the safety of fighting men. 

“What great events stirred the passions of members 
in the Houses of Parliament when the fate of nations hung 
in the balance during these years of the Great War? The 
same, yet different, as when King Charles was tried in the 
Great Hall, or when Cromwell broke the Mace on the 
Commons table. What manner of folk lived in Smith 
Square, or beat out the measure of their days in Cowley 
Street? What strange harness clattered down to the great 
horse-ferry, or crossed the river on the old wooden bridges? 
We who live in Westminster of today have only to sit 
awhile in the gardens by the House of Lords to conjure 
up those gardens further down, where the courtiers played 
in the skittle-alley near the Royal apartments; indeed 
we can almost catch the gleam of sunlight on the Queen’s 
barge, drawing up to the water-gate at Whitehall! 

“But to enjoy to the full all that Westminster can give 
us, we must not linger round the Abbey Cloisters or dream 
the afternoon away in the gardens. Stroll down any of the 
narrow streets—many of them now slums—leading to the 
river; each has a personality of its own, and each has its 
link with days long gone. Here an old mahogany door will 
arrest the attention, there a couple of rams’ heads on the 
door-posts—or an ancient knocker. Not so very many 
years ago the night watchman walked these streets—his 
cries of “Twelve of the clock, and a fair night,” echoing 
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from latticed windows and closely barred shutters. Not 
so very long ago flaming torches flared from the torch- 
holders on ancient railings, and mounting stones stood 
before many of the houses here. If you could explore the 
inside of these houses you would find many a panelled 
room, with carved ceilings and mantel-pieces, old iron 
staircases pushed out at the bottom to allow the crinolines 
to pass down—and not a few old powder closets still left. 

“Evening comes delicately in Westminster, and the 
lights and shadows are subtle and elusive. There is a 
misty atmosphere in the streets—a veil through which we 
see, as in a dream or vision, the old Westminster of by- 
gone times: the black buildings glow like porphyry, the 
white coping stones gleam like marble—the last flicker of 
sunlight catches a window-pane! 

“And so home, through the blue, lamp-hung night.” 


WE PUBLISH in this number nine photographs 
of Rheims Cathedral. They are part of a 
very fine series taken by Monsieur Antony-Thouret, 
and it is our intention later to publish a large part 
of the series in the form of a brochure. This will be 
offered for sale to members of the Institute and their 
friends, and the proceeds are to be turned over to 
the Société des Amis de la Cathédrale de Reims. 
This organization, which is under the high patronage 
of the President of the French Republic and Car- 
dinal Lugon, and of which Monsieur Antony- 
Thouret is the treasurer, has for its object the col- 
lection of a fund to be used in the refurnishing of the 
cathedral so that the interior appointments shall 
be in keeping with the spirit of the ancient fabric. 
Also it is the intention of the Society of the Friends 


of Rheims Cathedral to inaugurate a lapidary 
museum in connection with the structure. Here will 
be collected and exhibited all the fragments of 
sculpture and decoration that have been rescued 
from the ruins, together with photographs taken 
before the war and during the various stages of the 
bombardments, architects’ drawings, and engravings 
and other historic records of the cathedral. 

We understand that the cathedral will be rebuilt 
in so far as may be structurally necessary to preserve 
the fabric against the elements, but that the 
ancient stones and sculpture will not be touched. 
One cannot escape being struck with astonishment, 
as one studies the photographs here reproduced and 
the remainder of the series. Only a miraculous good 
fortune, it would seem, guided the falling shells 
away from the main structural elements. The holes 
in the roof near the crossing indicate how little was 
the margin by which the piers were spared. But the 
construction of Rheims was extraordinarily robust. 
The careful calculations made for carrying the great 
stone spires, two on the main towers and one on 
either end of the transept, but which were never 
built, stood the fabric in great stead. Also, one is 
here conscious of a quality of workmanship and 
materials such as is scarcely known in any modern 
structure. In falling, great pieces of stone remained 
cemented fast together, even after being dashed onto 
the debris eighty feet below. In the next issue we 
hope to furnish a more extended account of the work 
of rebuilding and preserving. 


The Opening Address of President Kimball, at the 
Inter-Professional Conference in Detroit 


is, I take it, the only possible excuse for 

suggesting further organizing a machinery- 
laden, over-organized, unhappy, perplexed, and well- 
nigh discouraged humanity. 

Essentials to such an object should be: Undebat- 
able justification of the object itself; a common view- 
point from which to consider its problems; a clear 
understanding as to who are rightly concerned with 
it, and an intelligent prognosis, which shall point 
out the obstacles that will be met, and that must be 
overcome; and a simple program that promises a 
result. 

I should concentrate the purposes of this gather- 
ing on the formation of the strongest, most effective, 
far-reaching organization that can be conceived. As 
justifications of such an object, I offer the present 
dire necessity of mankind for some so far unevi- 


A DEFINITE, far-reaching, purposeful object 


denced defense against our present chaotic expect- 
ancy: 

The all too apparent dominance of commercialism 
in most existing organizations: 

The fact that the professional principle seems to 
offer the one so far unorganized social element, and, 
at the same time, as I understand it, the one and 
only one that can hope to qualify as non-com- 
merical: 

The present subservience of the professions: 
Their meagre contribution, except as the servile 
doers of the will of others. Witness the spectacle 
presented by the first august conference called by 
the President of the United States, in his untiring 
effort to harmonize labor and capital, wherein the 
representatives of a great profession, unaccredited 
as such, however, retained by the contending inter- 
ests, unmindful of that higher professional obligation, 
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completely nullified each other’s endeavors, en- 
deavors which if combined for furthering the objects 
of the conference, might have offered a solution of 
its problem, instead of a potent contribution to its 
failure. 

Continuing in justification of organizing, I offer 
also the total failure of the so-called professions to 
overcome the baneful effect of jealousies inherent in 
the inter-relation of all arts and sciences, and the 
failure to get their disciples past the bread-winning 
stage in time to contribute worthily to either art or 
science. Should none of these reasons seem sufficient, 
I would justify this conference by the belief that 
most, if not all, of our professional ills can be cured 
by the right sort of an organization. 

Our hope of accomplishment lies, I think, in a 
clear common understanding—a single thought- 
language in which to discuss and clarify, for unless 
we can, in common, differentiate between unselfish- 
ness and greed, and distinguish professionalism from 
its counterfeits, our task is hopeless! 

In considering who are rightly concerned in this 
matter, we should, I think, look first to those who 
see in professional life something more than the 
obligations of business and art, for every so-called 
profession will, I am sure, be found to have, and to 
cling to, its accepted prerogatives; and in each group 
that professes there will be found a very small 
percentage who practise what they profess. Each 
art and science will be found almost hopelessly jealous 
of all kindred callings, and within each group in- 
dividual jealousies will prove the order, not the 
exception. 

The finding of a common understanding of what 
a profession is will in itself be no easy task, while 
agreement on essential professional qualifications 
will, I prophesy, go far to justify all the accusation 
embodied in what I have just said. Let a clear and 
none too optimistic forecast lead us to approach our 
problem with appreciation of its difficulties. Let 
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us make a great effort to be unselfish. Let each try 
to see with the other’s eyes, and let us join in the 
hope that a common understanding and a clear way 
may be shown us. 

In the matter of program for this meeting, I 
hesitate to lessen the range of possibilities by making 
even a single suggestion, yet I feel so strongly on 
certain points that I must offer some ideas at the risk 
of thereby proving my own disqualifying selfishness. 

It seems to me that we should keep before us the 
creation of an instrument, big enough and broad 
enough to make known to the public the fundamental 
principle of professionalism and to secure for it 
recognition and acceptance. And, to that end, we 
should strive for qualifying standards far more human 
and far less technical than any so far advanced. 

I should wipe out that time-honored distinction 
which for so many years has sought to limit the 
professions to the “cloth,” “law,” “medicine,” 
“army,” and “navy.” 

I would warn against trying to form any coali- 
tion of the recognized vocations through their rep- 
resentative organizations. I would seek to establish 
instead a single fundamental qualification, based on 
unselfishness as opposed to commercialism. And on 
that as a foundation, I would erect a standard, 
calling for a skilled service wherein the common inter- 
est of all mankind is first considered, the client 
second, and self last. 

Under such a flag let us rally all who can and will 
practise according to that creed! Let us try this in 
the belief that the object is worthy—the opportunity 
here—and to justify our abiding faith in mankind! 

If in this work we can avoid all stereotyped 
philosophies and theories and look only to a practical 
way to gather and harness skilled brains and big 
hearts, wherever we find them joined, I venture the 
opinion that a defense will be found before which 
commercial greed will stand checked, and behind 
which life—human life—will at last find sanctuary. 


The First Inter-Professional Conference 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, NOVEMBER 28-29, 1919 


7 HE object of the Inter-Professional Confer- 


ence is to discover how to liberate the profes- 

sions from the domination of selfish interest, 

both within and without the professions, to devise 

ways and means of better utilizing the professional 

heritage of knowledge and skill for the benefit of 

society, and to create relations between the professions 
looking toward these ends.” 

In those words lie the accomplishments of the 

first modern conference of its kind of which there 


seems to be any knowledge. One might say that the 
Idea has been latent for almost two thousand years, 
for surely no one can claim that the Idea is new. 
Only the word “liberate” implies newness and seems 
to take cognizance of a modern condition. Under- 
neath it all one will find only the simple philosophy 
with which The Twelve girded themselves for their 
memorable journey. Indeed, we were all reminded 
of those disciples when it was proposed to increase 
the number of Council members to be elected by the 
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Conference from eleven to twelve. ‘‘No,” said one 
of the conferees, “we all must remember that of the 
famous twelve, one fell. Let us keep to the original 
eleven.” 

But the striking thing about this conference was 
the light that played over it. We all know those 
gatherings of the usual sort, the “‘we-are-fortunate 
to-have-with-us” kind, which seem to resemble a 
large and inert pool into which pebbles of intelli- 
gence are now and then dropped without in any 
way disturbing the stolid surface. But the confer- 
ence of which I write was more like a free-flowing 
stream, where the water played good-humoredly, 
always within bounds and yet never afraid to test 
itself against any obstruction that stood in its path. 
It was always aglow with a fine fervor, sparkling 
with the contact of mind against mind—not the 
contact of minds seeking to draw false scents over 
the trail, or the contact of minds engulfed in what 
Francis Hackett so admirably calls the “Invisible 
Censor,” or the contact of minds engaged in what is 
popularly known as “passing the buck.” There were 
differences of opinion, but they were very rarely dif- 
ferences in principle. On that point it was the most 
significant conference that I remember to have 
attended, and that is what I mean when I refer to 
the light that played over it. It was the light of 
intelligence seeking to function clearly and straight- 
forwardly, and that so rarely happens at any con- 
ference. 

There were about eighty men and women present 
at the opening address, published elsewhere in this 
issue of the Journal. They represented the vocations 
that are commonly known as professions. There 
were architects, dentists, doctors, engineers, journal- 
ists, lawyers, nurses, and teachers. (One will note 
that I have named them alphabetically in order to 
attach no emphasis to any particular one.) I doubt 
very much if there were many among the eighty who 
had previously conceived an idea of just what the 
conference was intended to do, although the tenta- 
tive program had stated, in outline, the general 
purpose. But the response to the note struck in the 
opening address was unanimous, and from that time 
on the whole discussion revolved chiefly about what 
words should be used in order to clothe the Idea 
becomingly. The search for them occurred first in 
the Committee on Plan and Scope. There were dis- 
carded word after word, phrase after phrase. It 
seemed almost impossible to fit a wornout language 
to a thing so simple and elementary. Perhaps the 
best words have not yet been found,—only time can 
tell,—but there is no atom of doubt as to the concep- 
tion of the Idea that remained in the minds of those 
who adopted them as their Declaration of Principle. 

I think that any intelligent person can make an 
analysis of that declaration, without help, and yet 


it does embody one thought that cannot be too much 
emphasized. That thought is clothed in the words 
“professional heritage” and perhaps requires elucida- 
tion. The words were adopted in the first meeting 
of the Committee on Plan and Scope, and arose from 
a discussion as to what were the obligations of pro- 
fessional men. Commonly, it is thought that they 
derive from the concept that professional men and 
women have a certain lot of knowledge and skill 
through which they gain their livelihood, and that 
it is their duty to offer a certain surplus of that 
knowledge to society as a whole, in some kind of 
social or civic effort and without remuneration. 
“No,” said one of the members of the Committee, 
“our knowledge and skill are inheritances. They 
have been bought and paid for by the laborious 
struggles of men and women down through the ages, 
through sweat and agony, through suffering, poverty, 
and deprivation. They are ours by inheritance only 
and we are only the trustees of that knowledge and 
skill. They belong to society. It is not a question of 
whether we should give back a part of them as a 
charity. Our first obligation is to the society from 
which we derive them. Men have never sought to 
carry the treasures of knowledge into the grave. 
They have ever sought to give them to the world, 
and we, through our application and study, seek to 
acquire what they have given to mankind. But it 
was to all men that the knowledge was given. The 
chosen few that use it have no right to sell it for 
private gain, to others who use it for private gain, 
unless in so doing they confer a true benefit upon 
society as a whole.” 

“Now we know that professional men often sell 
their knowledge and skill to clients who use the 
result against the interests of society. That is the 
system under which the world operates today, and 
it is because of that system that the needs of society 
take second place in the ambitions of men. Pro- 
fessional service belongs to society, not as a charity, 
but as a right.” This is not the customary attitude 
on this question. We do not generally recognize that 
the fabric built by the minds of the past is common 
property, even though we do insist upon the educa- 
tional idea through public schools and other facilities 
for possessing that fabric. It has, in modern times, 
been believed that those who could gain that know- 
ledge had a right to use it for private gain first and 
for public service last. 

If the question is here raised as to what use may 
be made of new knowledge derived from the genius 
or labor of living men, the answer is that they could 
not have gained that new knowledge unless there had 
been previous knowledge for them to use as stepping- 
stones; and that it is their solemn duty to put back 
into life more than they have taken from it. Other- 
wise there cannot possibly be any progress. If all 
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men take out more than they put in, we would be- 
come intellectually and morally bankrupt. The only 
thing that holds society together today is the fact 
that a few men and women put back infinitely more 
than they take out, trying vainly to balance the 
takings of those who return nothing. Knowledge 
is our intellectual banking system, and as such it 
is too often used, as is its financial counterpart, 
against the common interest of society. 

But this philosophy of the professional obligation 
does not mean that the laborer is unworthy of his 
hire, but rather that instead of regarding our pro- 
fession as private property, we should regard it as 
public property, a concept that does not differ so 
much after all, to cite but one example, from that 
which inspires us to seek means of bringing about a 
better quality in all that pertains to government and 
the growth and health of communities. Unfor- 
tunately, it is only too true that the evidence seems 
to indicate that society does not want our services, 
and that we must rise and fight in order to give back 
what we have taken. Perhaps a little analysis will 
reveal the fact that society is, generally speaking, 
represented in government, no matter what activity 
may be concerned, through the mouthpieces of 
servants who are too frequently immersed in the 
problem of protecting their own or some other 
vested interest. They deliberately obstruct the use 
of professional skill and service in order to achieve a 
selfish purpose. 

On the other hand, it is also true that society as 
a whole does not always know what it needs or what 
is best, which is why there must always be assertive- 
ness by the professions, which, on their part, must 
be wholly free of selfish interest if they are to be of 
genuine service. On the whole there seems to me 
to be nothing new or strange in this concept. Is 
not the whole battle of life the struggle of unselfish- 
ness against selfishness? 

Again, there came the difficulty of giving a mean- 
ing to the word “professional.”” Who, for example, 
should be admitted to the Inter-Professional Con- 
ference? Clearly the very name implied the necessity 
of a definition, yet the qualifications for admission, 
as adopted by the conference are as follows: “All 
professional men and women or those rendering a 
personal service involving an obligation to society.” 
I think that here may be found the one possible 
compromise in the whole conference, for, strictly 
speaking, the first six words are redundant. They 
were used, I think, in order to make it perfectly clear 
that those callings already known as professions 
were to be recognized without question. The balance 
of the qualification is open to the broadest possible 
construction, as it should be. 

How will the Conference continue to function? 
Through local groups to be organized as fast as 
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possible. Professional men and women of all kinds 
will be asked to meet with their professional confréres 
as a means of discovering how their knowledge and 
skill may be utilized for the benefit of their own 
communities. The Idea, after all, involves personal 
devotion. No organization will carry it along unless 
there abides in the membership a firm and resolute 
will to follow whither the Idea leads. No imposing 
group of officers, no elaborate constitution and by- 
laws, no rules and regulations and canons and codes 
will advance the Idea one single solitary foot. The 
one thing that will advance it will be Conviction. 

It is a sorrowful commentary on the history of 
Ideas that they are generally done to death by 
organizations. Not wholly to death, for a true Idea 
never dies, but where can we find one that has not 
been crippled and rendered next to useless by the ma- 
chinery that has been built around it. An Idea will 
persist and live in spite of its enemies, if it is a good 
Idea, but when we seek to translate the good Idea 
into an institution or an organization, whether it be 
the machinery of Government or of Education or of 
Religion, the Idea too often becomes obscured behind 
the veil, often quite unconsciously developed, of sel- 
fish interest. The organization becomes the end, not 
the Idea. So, against the cunning which always seeks 
to use every organization for selfish interest, personal 
exploitation and private profit, the Inter-Professional 
Conference will have to struggle. It is hardly reason- 
able to hope otherwise; indeed, on the question of 
admitting members, the point was freely made that 
men and women would seek to use membership in the 
Inter-Professional Conference for personal ends, and 
that every precaution must be taken to keep out such 
applicants. Surely, if an Idea has a soul, it must 
tremble with doubt and despair when it feels itself 
caught up in the meshes of a human organization. 

The hope was even expressed, at the Conference 
in question, by one more reckless than the others, 
that no organization would result from the meeting, 
but that the Idea might be carried along as a Personal 
Crusade, each believer gathering to himself such 
others as he could find and so gradually swelling the 


‘force of conviction behind the Idea. But the Con- 


ference ruled otherwise and created an Executive 
Council of twenty-one (eleven of which were elected 
thereupon) and an Executive Committee of five. 
This is perhaps the least organization which was 
possible. 

What is the next step? How will the Conference 
function? Only through the creation of local inter- 
professional conferences, as has already been said. 
These will be formed as fast as possible and these 
alone will represent the actual working force behind 
the Idea. As professional men and women, no matter 
what their calling, come together to discuss the 
common problems of their communities from the 
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unselfish and truly professional point of view, so 
alone will the work go on. Its larger significance will 
find expression in achievement, small, perhaps, at 
the beginning, but expanding as the Idea draws 
followers and inspires an increasing conviction. 

It remains to be said that the Inter-Professional 
Conference grew out of the work of the Post-War 
Committee on Architectural Practice, which, in 
turn, grew out of the Institute. Thus we might say 
that the Idea had been born anew in architectural 
soil. But Architecture is only a manifestation of Life, 
and I prefer to think that it is from Life that we draw 
all our good ideas, no matter in what stream we find 


them, and that it is to Life that we owe our service 
in their cultivation. But the Post-War Committee 
may well take pleasure in the knowledge that it was 
the means of bringing to pass the first Inter-Pro- 
fessional Conference. 

Architects, as well as all other professionals, will 
be asked to participate in local inter-professional 
conferences. My hope is that they will seek every 
opportunity so to participate and so to join with other 
forward-looking and intelligently minded people in 
seeking how to use their professional heritage for 
the benefit of society. Never was there a greater 
need or a greater opportunity.—C. H. W. 


International Architecture 


By HARRY BARNES, 
‘ov is east and west is west, and never the 


twain shall meet.” Thus Kipling, whose 

authority perhaps has somewhat waned in 
recent years, and whose dictum here expressed may 
perhaps be questioned. If the mind plays on the 
past, nothing more fascinating arrests it than the 
apparent movement that follows the sun. What 
fantasy of hope has led men in all ages to traverse 
that path? Who can say?—but so the story runs. 
Asia, the wellspring of life, flooding out its fountains 
of inexhaustible humanity, traversing great plains, 
scaling the precipitous mountain ranges, piercing 
through snow-blocked passes, always moving east 
to west. So Europe was settled. So America was 
sought. If Celt and Teuton and Slav have followed 
wave after wave, so it would almost seem as if the 
great qualities in art had moved. 

It has been my good fortune within the last 
few months to be present at gatherings in this old 
city of London where the American Ambassador 
has been the principal guest, and as I have listened 
to him, bearing in my mind the remembrance of 
the great speakers of this country—Burke, Pitt, Fox, 
Sheridan, Bright, and Gladstone—it has seemed to 
me that oratory follows the universal path, and passing 
from the old has found a dwelling-place in the West. 

Is it true, too, of architecture? I should be 
thought, perhaps, a traitor to my native art if I 
expressed such an opinion, and yet, from America 
comes to us at times the evidence of an ideality in 
conception and a vigor in treatment which suggests 
that there is a vitality in architecture to be found 
across the Atlantic—which much search on this 
side fails to reveal. However that may be, American 
architects may rest assured that here we recognize 
and appreciate to the full the results which are being 
achieved in the United States, and which, arising in 
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the native genius of its artists, is fructified by the 
attention and assiduity with which they have applied 
themselves to educating that genius in the best 
traditions of the art. 

As an architect who is also a politician, I am 
struck by what promises to be a reversal of the 
primeval movement. It would almost seem as if 
the current were turning, and the West were return- 
ing upon the East. A century of comparative 
isolation has made the United States the home of a 
great and prosperous people, who, perhaps, up to 
a few years ago, had not quite realized that the waters 
which sunder them from the rest of the world, 
unstable though they seemed, were a medium which 
formed a subtle but unseverable bond. A new con- 
ception of the union of the peoples of the world 
has emerged from the war. Internationalism has 
taken on a new meaning and, expressed in the idea 
of the League of Nations, makes an appeal to all 
men irrespective of their color, race, or belief. 

My desire in this article is to discuss briefly the 
architectural implications of this great political con- 
ception. Is it to be? If so, it must have form and 
place. Where is that place to be? What form is it 
to take? In my mind it appears as a great city,— 
international, cosmopolitan—where would be 
housed all the diplomatic, commercial, scientific, 
artistic, ethical, and religious institutions which 
symbolize the underlying of the essential unity of 
the world. 

There is in the Library of Congress at Washington 
a great work by an American citizen, published 
before the war, setting out not only a conception of 
an international city, but dealing with the most 
meticulous details and problems such a city would 
present. This has been followed, since the war, by a 
further publication emphasizing the importance of 
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the proposal and suggesting suitable positions for its 
realization. Into this I do not propose to go. It 
should be central; it should be easy to access; it 
should have a relation not only to what now is but 
shall be. There is a part of the world which was the 
cradle of our race, which lies at the junction of three 
great continents, which for many centuries has been 
under the domination of a despotism that time has 
only now seen destroyed, which has been in many 
respects the special subject for American philan- 
thropy and care. It is that part of the world in which 
the Turkish rule has been paramount; that part 
which still remains to be settled under the Treaty of 
Peace; that part over which the civilized world 
is unanimously of opinion should be thrown the 
egis of American protection and rule. There it seems 
to me the returning current should find its original 
fount. One of our poets has it that, “after the last 
returns the first; and what began best cannot end 
worst;” and it would be a striking consummation of 
human effort and endeavor if the last great people 
of the world were, in this primary home of humanity, 
to take a foremost part in erecting the greatest 
monument the world can ever see—that which 
marks the harmonization of all the discords that 
time has raised. 

To this end it seems to me might be directed a 
great cooperation of the architectural genius of at 
least the three great powers—America, France, and 
Great Britain. Can there not be a correspondence 
between the great architectural institutions of these 
countries to ensure that this last and greatest political 
conception of the world may find a home worthy 
of it, in which, so far as stone may translate human 
aspirations and ideals, there may be erected a 
monument which would remain to be recognized 
throughout all time as an expression worthy of our 
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spirit, even as the great memorials of the past appear 
to be the embodiment of its lesser achievements. 

I spent an agreeable hour or two, not so long ago, 
in the library of the President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and, en passant, let me say 
that I know of no architect in closer correspondence, 
both by the width of his sympathies and the extent 
of his knowledge, with the spirit that must underlie 
the successful prosecution of a great codperative 
international architectural undertaking. There I 
found a work in which I soon became engrossed, an 
American publication setting forth the proposals 
for the city-planning of the Great Lakes city of 
Chicago. The account of the inception of that city- 
planning movement was fascinating in its revelation 
of the interest in architecture of those through whose 
resources and through whose demands architecture 
can alone find its worthy expression. As I turned 
page by page and saw unfolded the schemes for 
transforming that great American city into an ideal 
environment for the association of human beings, 
I am bound to confess that I could have wished some 
tithe of that enthusiasm could be infused in the 
breasts of those in whose hands the charge of our 
great cities is reposed. 

Toward the realization in architecture of the 
home for the League of Nations, architects of the 
United States should be particularly drawn, for in 
no other country but theirs has there been a city 
especially designed and projected to be the home of 
the legislature, the executive and the judiciary of a 
federation of great states. Washington arose as the 
embodiment of the Declaration of Independence. 
It may be that a greater Washington may arise to 
embody, not a declaration of the independence of 
one state of another but the declaration of the mutual 
dependence of all states upon each other. 


Post-War Committee—A New Zealand Opinion 
THE ARCHITECT’S RELATION TO THE PUBLIC 


the majority of domestic works are erected 

without the direction of a recognized architect, 
but it is also equally true that a large proportion 
of those so erected are designed and carried out by 
competent persons. Herein lies the difficulty. 

The Registration Committee, whose duty it 
was to examine the qualifications of those desirous 
of being registered under the New Zealand Registra- 
tion Act, had to admit several who, though not 
trained architects in the ordinary acceptance of the 
term, i. e., had not studied at any recognized school 
of architects nor passed any examination, yet they 


[' is certainly true that a large number, perhaps 


were quite competent to erect cottages and such 
simple works as form the mass of buildings in any 
town. 

We endeavored to draw a firm line of demarca- 
tion between those who designed and supervised 
architectural works—architects in the accepted 
meaning—and those who designed and carried out 
the works as their builders. On trial it was held by 
the Court that unless we could prove that the appli- 
cant was absolutely incompetent to design and 
carry out any kind of building work he must be 
registered. 

The justice of this view is manifest when it is 
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considered that no one trained architect can possibly 
be equally competent or skilled in designing all the 
types of buildings modern necessities demand. There 
may be some eminent architects who have proved 
themselves equally successful in many branches 
of design but the average practitioner soon finds his 
way to success along the line of least resistance— 
the line of his predilections, and these may lead him 
to ecclesiastical or domestic art, to the various types 
of institutions, to the works which modern industry 
require, or to the broader view of the arrangement 
of all these in town- or city-planning. 

One has not far to seek for lamentable instances 
of failure caused by entrusting to an architect, 
eminent in one type of work, the design and super- 
vision of a building in some other type. It therefore 
becomes impossible to speak of architects as members 
of a corporate body, all equally interested in and 
interpreting the vast range of sciences and arts 
included under the canopy of architecture. Every 
question asked must of necessity be answered in 
both the negative and affirmative. 

Among the architects practising in any large 
town there are undoubtedly individuals capable 
of giving the highest architectural expression to one 
at least of the wants of the community, and col- 
lectively might be competent to supply them all. 
Therefore the question to be answered is “In what 
way are the public to be informed how to make the 


best use of the talent available?” The opportunity 
for greater service will certainly not come of itself. 
How it can come will be best discussed under Sec- 
tion 3—“‘the relation of the architect to his fellow- 
architects,” but it is here imperative to at once 
express very firmly the belief that unless the public 
are educated in art there can be no possible advance 
in architecture. It is the public and those members 
of it who are placed in positions of authority on 
boards and councils who are now the final arbiters 
on all questions of architectural art. It is to this 
body of laymen, totally uneducated in art, that 
architects have to submit their designs for approval. 
There should be in New Zealand, and in all countries, 
as now in many cities of America, a fine art com- 
mission consisting of those whose taste has been 
developed by knowledge of those works in which 
the true principles of art are shown. 

I read a paper on this branch of the subject, 
“A plea for the Study of Art as a Factor in General 
Education,” before the Australasian Science Con- 
gress held in Dunedin in 1904, published in the 
Transactions of that date. In it I pleaded that the 
study of the principles of art should be taught in all 
secondary schools and colleges, and that even in the 
primary schools very much might be done to incul- 
cate a love of the beautiful in nature and in art with- 
out in any way interfering with the established 
curriculum S. Hurst SEaGcer. 


Nation Plans 


By CYRUS KEHR 


The Planning Idea Must Be Expanded 
Te time for an expansion of the Planning Idea 


is at hand. Humanity interest has passed 

neighborhood limits and extended progressively 
until it has become nation-wide and world-wide. 
Planning whether for town or country, must be made 
to conform to this expanded interest. 

Formerly such planning was restricted to the 
vacant part of a city residence lot or to larger 
“grounds” surrounding a residence. Later the efforts 
of planners seldom extended beyond the replanning 
of cities and towns, effort being applied chiefly to 
the area of the town or city, and dealing mainly with 
the correction of defects for the purpose of adapting 
the place to increased population. Only occasionally 
did a planner plan a new town or village on un- 
occupied land. Still later some planners ventured to 
take note of the fact that by growth towns and 
cities extend over surrounding areas, and the 


II 


planners accordingly dared to put plan features over 
a belt immediately adjoining the present rim of the 
city—such a belt receiving the name of “twilight 
zone.” Recently there has been recognition of more 
extended relation between a town or city and the 
lands surrounding it, so that some planners have 
departed from precedent sufficiently to discuss 
“regional planning,” this term meaning the planning 
of the area that surrounds a city and is immediately 
tributary thereto industrially. 


Regional Planning Not Enough 


At a recent national gathering of persons inter- 
ested in city planning and kindred subjects, this 
question of “regional planning” was discussed by a 
number of speakers as the final reach in physical 
expansion of planning. That discussion over- 
looked: 

(1). The fact that, if planning proceeded on the 
lines recommended, every present city would be 
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surrounded by a planned area outside of which 
would be an ignored “‘no man’s land” left to develop, 
or not develop without direction and with no rela- 
tion to other areas; 

(2). The basic fact that no city can be brought to 
its best without the fullest possible inter-relation 
with neighboring cities, and also with all other cities 
of the entire nation, and also with places outside of 
the nation; 

(3). The fact that many of the more serious defects 
in a city are to be remedied not by planning in the 
city but externally thereto—in some cases far away 
from the city; 

(4). That for social and industrial reasons, every 
city needs the best possible communication with all 
parts of its nation and with all parts of the world, 
because the fullest mental and spiritual development 
of the people of the city can be attained only by such 
communication; and for industrial advancement the 
city needs the best possible facilities to deliver its 
industrial products to all parts of the nation and to 
all parts of the world and to receive the products of 
all parts of the world and all parts of the nation; 

(5). That the nation needs an approximately 
even distribution of population, and that that is to 
be sought through giving extended inter-relation to 
a large number of places with a view to adapting 
them to city development. 


Planning for External Relationships 


These facts call for an extension of planning 
beyond local projects dealing merely with city areas 
and “twilight zones” and immediately tributary 
“regions” surrounding the cities. In the planning of 
a city, first consideration must be given to this 
extended external relationship. 

It is gratifying to note that appreciation of the 
value of city and town planning is growing. A par- 
ticularly valuable manifestation is the effort to plan 
villages or small towns, or, better still, garden cities 
in which the land will be so occupied as to combine 
industry and agriculture in a community, giving to 
every family a suitable house and at least a small 
piece of ground. Yet in connection with this phase 
of planning, effort is also applied to limited areas and 
the larger external relationship is overlooked. But 
conditions are now forming which should make it 
easy for those interested in planning to give and 
obtain recognition to such an extension of the plan- 
ning art as will seek to create the extended inter- 
relationships above suggested. A few of the states 
in this country have given official recognition to 
planning and enacted laws applicable to their towns 
and cities. And lately Saskatchewan and New 
Zealand have taken steps toward the same end, 
the aim, however, being also limited to the separate 
planning of towns and cities. 
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Town—State—Nation 


After this official recognition that all towns and 
cities should be planned, it should not require much 
effort to reach the view that the towns and cities of 
Pennsylvania or Massachusetts should not be 
planned individually until after a comprehensive 
plan has been made whereby all the towns and cities 
of the state are inter-related for the best possible 
communication between any one of those places and 
any other of those places. But if the subject is 
followed further, it will be seen that such a state 
plan would not be sufficient, that all the towns and 
cities of the state need inter-relation with all the 
towns and cities of the entire nation; that every town 
and city in the state needs a national setting; that, 
therefore, we must omit the state plan and pass from 
the town and city plan to the Nation Plan. 

As to the Saskatchewan problem, we will see, if 
we follow correct reasoning, that, if Saskatchewan 
were an island, there should first be a general plan 
for the entire province and that that plan should be 
followed by auxiliary or local planning. But all 
places in Saskatchewan will be benefited if they are 
given the best possible inter-relation with all places 
in the entire Dominion of Canada. That calls for a 
Dominion plan. And following the suggested course 
of analysis, we must reach the view that New Zea- 
land’s first planning need is a general plan structure. 
(a Dominion plan) covering the entire Dominion 
and adapted to be used as a basis for the local plan- 
ning of cities, towns, and country. The reasons for 
such extended or general plans will perhaps be better 
understood if I briefly state the conception and 
elaboration and embodiment in a book manuscript 
of my proposal for a National Plan for the United 
States. The principles thus presented will be applic- 
able to this larger planning in other countries. 

But before proceeding with that recital, let us 
place before us prominently the fact that, for the 
preparation of the Nation Plan, the nation is to be 
regarded as a unitary administrative, social, and 
industrial organism similar to a city—let us say it is 
a city. Let it also be noted that the Nation Plan 
will not include the planning of cities, towns, villages, 
or local rural areas. Such planning is to be left to 
ater local effort. The Nation Plan will comprise 
only factors which are of national consequence. 
The Nation Plan will constitute a large framework 
comprising national factors which will create the 
above-suggested inter-relationship between any local 
district or region and any other local district or 
region in the nation. 


Highways, Waterways, and Railroads 


There is first this main fact. Ten years or more 
ago, while studying various highway and railway and 
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city questions, I always observed that the particular 
matter under consideration was dependent upon 
other matters territorially outside of the first matter; 
that those territorially extraneous matters also 
required consideration; that a particular piece or 
section of highway, whether long or short, could not 
be considered by itself, but that it must be considered 
in relation with other highways and with other means 
of communication. In some instances it was seen 
that a congested highway did not itself need treat- 
ment for the relief of its congestion; because the 
proper treatment of another highway, or perhaps 
several other highways, would relieve the congestion 
on the first highway. In other instances it was seen 
that a highway which was considered of large 
importance would become of minor importance 
after proper location and treatment of other high- 
ways which were needed for the public convenience. 

In considering railroads, the fact presented itself 
that every railroad and every part of a railroad is 
dependent upon other railroads and upon other 
means of transportation and upon other physical 
features which are not railroad features. The same 
may be said regarding waterways. A waterway con- 
sidered by itself may have small value, its proper 
functioning depending upon inter-relation with other 
waterways, with highways, and with railways and 
other physical features. 


Local Planning Problems 


It was also seen that in some cases local congestion 
and other defects in cities could be eliminated with- 
out local treatment, but through such treatment as 
was necessary, for other considerations, in other 
parts of the city. I also noted that the planning for 
a city could not be made complete without placing 
the city into proper relation with the surrounding 
country and with neighboring centers or cities. It 
was noted that in many cases defects or unfavorable 
conditions of a city can be cured best or only by 
physical treatment outside of and in some cases 
relatively remote from the city. 

Thus I saw that scarcely any individual problem 
or project could be considered independently of 
other factors; that it must be put into relation with 
extraneous factors. This led to the suggestion that 
no local problem can receive its proper treatment 
until a territorially larger basis or background has 
been formed. Along with this came the conviction 
that the economic and social defects throughout our 
country are, in large measure, due to the fact that 
heretofore we have planned and made effort in a 
local way, the result being insufficient and un- 
balanced communication throughout the nation. 

In thus proceeding from the small to the larger 
and yet larger, the need of a larger and larger basis or 
background was presented, until it was finally seen 
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that the entire national area should be taken as an 
original basis or unit for physical planning, the plan- 
ning being on a diminishing scale—from the major 
to the minor. And then it was seen that even our 
nation, considered as a stupendous unit, can not be 
properly planned by itself, but that a plan for the 
entire nation should be inter-related with plans of 
adjoining land areas (Canada and Mexico) and 
should be related by sea communication lines with 
the islands of the sea and with other continents. 

Further study also showed that, as political 
ward or borough boundaries must be ignored in 
city planning, so in the preparation of this larger 
plan, state capitals and state boundaries must be 
ignored. 


Focal Points Through More Small Cities 


It was seen that in some cases a city other than a 
state capital will be better suited to become a foca 
point or center for well-arranged national com- 
munication lines and to provide conditions which will 
invite the location of population and industries. It 
was also seen that the mere size of a city must not 
control in the choosing of centers or focal points; 
for it is probable that some cities have grown large 
because of artificial conditions which favored that 
location but which should not have existed, and 
because the nation needs more focal points—more 
cities—than the present number, in order that the 
population may be distributed more nearly evenly 
throughout the nation, and in order that the number 
of objectionably large cities may be limited. 

It was also seen that, for the best fixing of focal 
points and the prescribing of best communication 
between those points and to permit best com- 
munication throughout the entire nation, individual 
communication lines must not be extended across 
the entire national area; that a communication line 
connecting two adjacent or neighbor focal points 
must be treated as an individual national “com- 
munication unit”—a “trunk-line unit’”—and that 
when all the “focal points” have been thus connected 
by these individual communication units, we shall 
have a system of “communication units” or “‘trunk- 
line units” forming a comprehensive and balanced 
means of communication covering the entire nation. 


The Extension of Travel 


Formerly highways were relatively local. Grad- 
ually there has appeared a demand for longer range 
highway travel, and this has prompted proposals 
for main highways extending from coast to coast 
and from one national boundary to the other—lines 
“extending due east and west and due north and 
south.” This would make the “checkerboard” 
arrangement which it has been found should not 
exist in cities, some cities having found it necessary 
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to go to very large expense to add focal points and 
diagonal communication lines to their “‘checker- 
board” system. 


We Have No Railway System 


Our railroads have been located (not planned) in 
rivalry and without effort to inter-relate them. As a 
result, we have no railway system. Study in this 
connection revealed the fact that a real national 
system of railways can be formed only by adopting 
focal points and connecting those points by in- 
dividual railway units. It was seen that this pro- 
cedure would result in a balanced system of rail- 
ways affording the best possible railway transporta- 
tion from any part to any other part of the nation. 

It was also seen that, in connection with this 
study, the fact must be recognized that transporta- 
tion between two points can best and most econ- 
omically be carried on if the communication line 
between those points is straight and level, and that, 
consequently, in contrast with previous practice, 
the location and planning of the communication 
units must be brought as nearly to this ideal as 
topography and other features permit. 


Decentralization and Distribution 


And a study of national conditions revealed the 
fact that our largest national social and economic 
defects are due to unequal distribution of population 
and industries and that those defects are due to 
defective communication and to lack of places hav- 
ing conditions inviting the location of population 
and industries. At present there are cities having 
harmful, deteriorating congestion of population, and 
transportation lines leading to such cities are 
congested, while in many other places our people 
live in small numbers and harmful isolation. It 
became clear that there should be a decentralization 
and distribution of population and that a balanced 
distribution of population and industries will make 
possible a reduction of congestion on transportation 
lines; because (1) the number of carrying lines will 
be increased, and (2) the distances between produc- 
tion and consumption will be reduced and the carry- 
ing distances thereby reduced. 


The Rising Tide of Population 


This study also led to consideration of the fact 
that our nation is in a formative condition and is 
rapidly increasing in population; that in approx- 
imately sixty years another one hundred million 
will be added, and that this prospective addition 
emphasizes the necessity for effort toward distribu- 
tion through the formation of a large number of 
centers—potential cities—all provided with the best 
possible means of communication with all other 
parts of the nation—every center in the nation 
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having the best communication with every other 
center. 

And it was seen that sea transportation touches 
the interests of all the people and that it cannot serve 
all the people excepting through internal transporta- 
tion means connected with seaports (sea gateways); 
and that therefore it is essential to the bringing of 
any community to its best that there be a nation- 
wide internal transportation system joined to the 
largest possible number of good seaports. 


Planning in Triangles 


Thus I reached the Nation Plan project compris- 
ing focal points, including seaports, and com- 
munication units connecting the focal points and 
forming a “triangular composition” constituting a 
balanced national communication system which 
should be supplemented by local planning dealing 
with population centers and communication lines 
which will be auxiliary to the centers and communica- 
tion lines of the national system. 

The above-mentioned “triangular composition” 
will be a vital feature of the Nation Plan. The focal 
points or centers are to be connected by three’s, 
whereby triangles will be formed and every center 
will be touched by one apex of each of a group of 
triangles. On the plan maps, neighbor centers are 
to be connected by straight “experimental lines.” 
The communication lines are then to be located 
complementary to and as nearly coincident with 
the experimental lines as topography and other 
considerations permit, the principle being kept in 
mind that a straight (and level) course affords the 
easiest movement for vehicles. 

As above stated, the transportation lines con- 
necting neighbor centers are to be treated as national 
communication units. All such units are to be 
located, designed and built with a view to per- 
manence and such capacity as will be demanded by 
a national transportation system under present and 
future conditions. And fullest effort must be made to 
bring the highways, railways, and waterways into 
coérdination or complementary inter-relation with 
each other. 

Not only will the Nation Plan provide a balanced 
national system of transportation comprising the 
inter-related highways, railways, and waterways, 
but it will also have the very important function 
of forming a basis for planning which will be auxiliary 
to it, and whereby every locality will receive plan- 
ning treatment which is best for local purposes and 
which will give that locality its best relation to near 
surroundings and to the entire national area. 

Every center or focal point will present an area 
for a city or metropolitan district plan. Thus every 
triangle will have a relatively small area detached 
at each apex and made part of a city-plan area. 
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The remainder of each triangle is to be treated in 
detail for the development of subordinate centers 
and communication lines brought into proper rela- 
tion with each other and with the major centers 
and communication lines of the same triangle. 
This will lead to the best that can be done for smaller 
towns and for the creation of good rural life con- 
ditions. 


National Unity Through Planning 


Perhaps some one may raise the question whether 
it is possible to make a plan covering so large a 
territorial area. Will anyone say that our nation is 
too large for unitary governmental administration? 
A large number of governmental functions extending 
in a connected way over the entire national area are 
being administered, and no reason is seen why this 
additional function should be impracticable on ac- 
count of geographical magnitude. We have indi- 
vidual railways extending more than half way 
across the continent, and we have railways which 
have been operated in groups extending across the 
nation. Indeed, at present, all the principal rail- 
ways of the entire country are being operated by a 
single federal authority. If these things can be done, 
it ought to be possible to frame railways to form a 
single national system. As to highways, at present a 
score of voluntary associations of citizens are engaged 
in the promotion of projects for highways which are 
to extend across the length or breadth of the country. 
If the contemplation of such projects is possible, 
should we not expect it to be feasible to develop 
sufficient breadth of vision to deal with the creation 
of a network of highways reaching over the entire 
national area? The people of various localities have 
given more or less consideration to the development 
of inland waterways, and Congress and the Corps of 
Engineers of the United States Army have given 
active attention to waterway questions in various 


parts of the country, some relating to projects for 
long waterways and others relating to the linking to- 
gether of groups of waterways. If these relatively 
disconnected and yet large things can be done regard- 
ing waterways, are not the same minds capable of 
contemplating a single waterway scheme covering 
the entire national area? And if such vision may be 
had separately concerning railways and highways 
and waterways, is it visionary to suppose vision 
broad enough to treat inter-relation of a system of 
railways, a system of highways, and a system of 
waterways, each coextensive with the national 
area? In this connection we must note the fact that 
the mental vision of our people is rapidly widening 
geographically. Only a generation ago the interests 
of nearly all people were confined largely to their 
own neighborhood. Nearly all needs were supplied 
from a small local area. Now there is a nation-wide 
interchange of products, and the people have a 
knowledge and interest and sympathy covering the 
entire country. The people of every locality are 
neighbors to the people of every other locality in the 
entire nation. 

Forest reserves, national parks, irrigation, flood 
control, water power, a national electricity distribu- 
tion system, and other national factors will also have 
places in the Nation Plan. 

And let us note that planning here and there in a 
disconnected way at many places throughout the 
nation would not produce a Nation Plan. To produce 
a Nation Plan we must form a unitary framing or 
plan structure extending over the entire national 
area and composed of inter-related factors or ele- 
ments having national significance. Local planning 
is not Nation Planning. 

If the triangles of the Nation Plan are made of 
such average size as to make the lengths of their 
sides approximately 150 miles, there will be about 
300 or 350 “‘centers.” 


Preliminary to City-Planning—Zoning 


By FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN 


conference related to the general subject of 

City-Planning will be found to place con- 
siderable emphasis upon the subject of Zoning. 
The amount of emphasis depends of course upon the 
author or the group engaged in discussion. But with 
due allowance for differing points of view, it is 
clearly to be observed that Zoning has come to be 
viewed by the advocates of City-Planning as a 
matter of no less than first importance in working 
out the technique for correcting the maladjustments 


¥ descriptive work of recent date or any 
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of our urban centers and in preventing new and 
developing centers from falling into the ways of the 
old. 

Zoning is generally understood to be the creation 
by law of districts in which regulations, differing in 
various districts, prohibit the erection of certain 
specified kinds of buildings and certain specified 
uses of buildings. These regulations are all assumed 
to fall within the authority of police power for their 
enforcement; hence, such considerations as the 
enhancement of property values or esthetics are to 
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be ignored in their formulation. Generally speaking, 
Zoning is now conceived to be a function of the 
municipality, the power for which is derived from 
the geographical area called state. So much may be 
set down by way of defining what is usually meant 
by Zoning. 

As has already been pointed out, it is generally 
agreed among the spokesmen that, in order to insure 
Zoning laws against adverse judicial decisions, a 
policy of expediency shall direct the work of their 
formulation, and that Zoning should be applied 
largely to existing conditions and “normal ten- 
dencies.” This consideration is deemed of such vital 
importance that it has come to be set down as a 
“fundamental principle.” 

Of course, the general acceptance of this policy 
would mean that the future of our existing cities 
shall be bound to a plan of growth and development 
conforming exactly to the plan (?) by which they 
have grown and now exist. This is a rather sweep- 
ing generalization, but it may be supported by an 
examination of those Zoning laws and ordinances 
which have recently been drawn and are now in 
force. 

It may be argued that, under existing conditions, 
this procedure is aimed at making the best of a bad 
bargain, and there would be something in such an 
argument were the matter of comparatively little 
importance. But it cannot be so rated since the 
effect of Zoning ordinances so conceived, is not only 
to crystallize the physical conditions of the present 
in our urban centers but to continue the same type 
of physical organization now characteristic of the 
modern city into the future. This applies not alone 
to the existing, expanding city, but it relates as 
well to those future cities which are not now in 
existence. That new cities may develop along other 
lines is not at all likely, since such cities would 
naturally draw upon the experiences of the older 
cities, and these laws and ordinances, framed from 
time to time in anticipation of their future, would 
largely conform to those already established. It 
would not appear reasonable, therefore, to assume 
that any material improvement is likely to result 
from the application of the measures thus far 
advocated. What is likely to result is a perpetuation 
of the present state of affairs in so far as the general 
type of urban centers is concerned, since it is ac- 
knowledged that it is not the purpose to modify 
“normal tendencies.” 

“Any community may be viewed as an industrial 
or economic mechanism, the structure of which is 
made up of what is called its economic institutions. 
Those institutions are habitual methods of carrying 
on the life process of the community in contact 
with the material environment in which it lives.” 
Let us see. 
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There has come about a serious maladjustment 
of our material environment, sufficiently notorious 
to arrest the attention of other groups than those 
which experience first-hand the evil effects of this 
maladjustment. Residential areas, particularly 
those occupied by the common man, are always and 
ever being encroached upon by industry and busi- 
ness. To guard against encroachment, and to insure 
against the eventual complete elimination of a place 
of abode for the common man, regulations have been 
set up which restrict certain areas for residential 
purposes. The obvious necessity of holding secure 
such areas for residential occupancy gave judicial 
sanction to the “right” of a municipality so to 
restrict the use of private property. 

In this respect, the application of the restrictive 
principle seems counter to “normal tendencies;” 
but that is because it merely sets a curb upon them, 
and the curbing takes place at approximately the 
point marking the limits of toleration, as regards 
what will be borne by the common man. In support 
of the contention that a policy of expediency directs 
these pronouncements of the spokesmen, as they 
claim so to set up their “standards of better living 
conditions,” is the nature of the minimum standards 
which are set up with respect to habitations. 

In the main, the so-called minimum standards 
amount to little more than a description of what has 
resulted from the economic forces which have been 
in operation in the recent past, and which are now 
operating—that is to say, when they are acting 
freely and unaffected by philanthropic standards or 
those aimed at by the extreme type of speculative 
profiteer. These minimum standards represent 
approximately the results of what may be properly 
set down as “normal tendencies” and conditions 
surrounding the carrying on of business enterprise 
as it runs in these times. 

Indeed, so far as the habitation is concerned in 
urban centers, the minimum standards set up by the 
spokesmen represent, with a fair degree of accuracy, 
the slum at its best. That degree of toleration which 
may be admitted at any given time and place, with- 
out fear of a serious protest, becomes a standard in 
fact and in theory. It is at this point that it may be 
well to point out that these Zoning ordinances 
operate in a manner quite similar as regards the 
city as a whole as do restrictive ordinances applied 
to individual building. Neither restrictive building 
ordinances nor Zoning ordinances treat in any way 
with the underlying causes making for the develop- 
ing of the maladjusted conditions which they are 
supposed to remedy. And it is the underlying causes 
which must come in for consideration if any con- 
siderable progress is made toward the modification 
of the present situation. 

Therefore it would appear that a preliminary 
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PRELIMINARY TO CITY-PLANNING—ZONING 


step toward the formulation of any measures hav- 
ing the purpose of real accomplishment in view 
would be a study of the underlying causes making 
for the maladjustments. But it does not appear 
that any such studies have been made by the spokes- 
men of the City-Planning movement. That land 
might be used for other purposes than speculation 
does not seem to be a matter of such importance as 
to merit investigation. Nor does it appear that the 
ownership of land is of such importance as to come 
in for consideration among the “fundamental 
principles.” Any study of the subject which fails to 
include a matter of such vital importance in the 
development of urban centers is surely not to be 
rated as a scientific study of the question in hand; 
and any conclusions arrived at without such 
a study must be set down as expression of policy 
only. 

In the same way it would appear that, up to the 
present, little or no thought has been given to City- 
Planning as relating the urban center to its support- 
ing agricultural community. It seems to be almost 
universally accepted that the seat of authority as 
regards these matters shall be the municipality. 
That these should be an exterior authority does not 
appear to have been debated, at least not to any 
considerable length. All this is a little curious since 
it should be apparent that the urban center arises 
out of an agricultural community and that the 
direction of its development is determined long before 
it has become aware of the problems it is creating 
out of its own unguided expansion. A small com- 
munity can not possibly foresee these problems; it 
is lacking in experience; it is individualistic in the 
degree that it is small and isolated. Besides, it has no 
control over the area it will eventually occupy. It 
would therefore seem that in order to insure that 
urban centers shall come into being through other 
than the chance methods which now characterize 
their development, and which end always and ever 
in a wasteful, chaotic physical arrangement, there 
should be some exterior authority which could exer- 
cise some control over the expansion of a community, 
at least during the earlier stages of its growth. If 
we hope to exercise control over the development of 
our urban centers, we must insure at the outset that 
the growth and development of the urban centers 
shall be directed. And beyond the consideration 
relating to the control of the growth of the center 
itself is that which has to do with the maintenance of 
sufficient agricultural area to support it. 

The urban center is, as the name suggests, a 
focus, and of course it is related in a multitude of 
ways to whatever surrounds it. That it is a center, 
related to its environing area, seems not to come in 
for any serious attention on the part of those who are 
attempting to deal with its organization by conscious 
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planning and legislative action. Yet we cannot lay 
down “fundamental principles” of City-Planning 
unless we take into account the entire question of 
authority as regards the establishment of that power 
which is to control. 

We have seen in urban centers, and we are begin- 
ning to see in rural centers, that the interest of the 
community can best be guarded by creating an 
authority above that of the individual as regards 
buildings. The selfishness of the individual is suffi- 
cient to destroy society. Something of the same 
nature holds as regards the city. The city is an 
industrial mechanism of the state. It derives its 
energy largely from its outlying agricultural area. 
It cannot be operated in isolation and apart from 
the outlying, supporting area. 

It would therefore appear that, underlying the 
Zoning of cities and in the “fundamental principles” 
as set up by the spokesmen of the City-Planning 
movement, there should be some definite conclusion 
stated as to this tremendously important considera- 
tion. Of course, a study of the problems which arise 
out of the physical maladjustments characteristic of 
the modern urban centers and which sought to dis- 
close the causes, would involve a study of our 
industrial system in the nature of an appraisal of 
the modern point of view. 

But it is rated as dangerous by all, except the 
common man, to scrutinize the workings of those 
institutions which are to be held responsible for the 
present state of affairs, especially if it appears at 
all likely that such scrutiny will be likely to reveal 
any shortcomings in their working or be at all likely 
to get at the truth. Therefore, not wishing to run 
the risk of being counted among those who entertain 
doubts regarding the beneficient character of our 
existing economic institutions, investigations into 
their workings and the part they play in bringing 
about the maladjustments in a material environ- 
ment is left to those who are sufficiently bold to ask 
questions of this nature. 

That the spokesmen in charge of the City-Plan- 
ning movement should be particularly interested in 
working out a scheme whereby no appreciable change 
should be made in the working of our economic insti- 
tutions, is to be expected, since, for the most part, 
those who act as spokesmen live and draw their 
means of livelihood directly from that group which, 
while it may stand for progress, stands firmly for 
the idea that progress shall be accomplished with- 
out change. By this it is not intended to convey the 
impression that there is no value in a study of the 
technical methods of working a change in the 
material environment. It is rather merely pointed 
out that, by confining the study of the problem to 
these technical phases, and by taking the deliberate 
expedient stand that we can effect physical changes 
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without a corresponding change in the working of 
our economic institutions, it is not at all likely that 
much will result beyond the remunerative employ- 
ment of the spokesmen of the movement. 

As City-Planning stands today, it is inhibited 
from accomplishing anything of any material value, 
since it accepts that nothing shall be done to prevent 
our economic institutions from continuing to run 
upon their wonted ways, Not only does this attitude 
inhibit the working out of modifications which appeal 
to those who have thought seriously of the matter, 
(advantageous changes so far as the actual working 
of our economic institutions is concerned), but it 
likewise, and in the same degree, inhibits the develop- 
ment of a more desirable arrangement of social 
grouping. For, carried along with the scheme of 
restraining industry from overrunning residential 
areas, is the scheme of establishing Zones within 
residential districts. Fortunately, the validity of 
this procedure is being questioned by some of the 
advocates of Zoning, but, as yet, the doubts expressed 
by such as hesitate are not deemed sufficiently 
important to check this procedure. 

What causes the doubts which arise in the mind 
of the spokesmen who advocate minutely conceived 
schemes of Zoning residential areas? It is that some 
day in the near future the right to carry such schemes 
into effect will most likely be questioned by those 
whose experience and awakened understanding will 
have led them to ask the question: “Where do I 
come in for any material advantages in such a 
scheme, since by economic pressure I am excluded 
from gaining by it?” Of course, this will be a most 
difficult question to answer, particularly if the 
question be asked in court, as it is likely to be. 

Thus the right or the propriety of dividing resi- 
dential districts into several classes of occupancy is 
being questioned by a group who counsel stepping 
warily in these matters. But with a broken-down 
system of production,—that is to say, with a system 
of production which for one cause or another has 
failed completely in supplying the common man who 
labors constantly, and is at the same time thrifty, 
with an adequate home in an adequate environment, 
as is notoriously the case with the majority of those 
who live in our urban centers,—it is probable that in 
the course of time the common man will come to 
question why it is that in our urban centers we go to 
the pains of carefully restricting a considerable 
area of land against his use of it, which is what 
occurs when the restrictive measures are so framed 
as to require a character of residential development 
which is quite beyond his income to support. Of 
course he will argue, as it is now argued, that there 
might be something in placing a maximum as well as 
a minimum upon the amount of space which any 
individual or a family might occupy in urban areas. 
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This may appear as a fantastic suggestion, but, 
reduced to terms of what passes for common sense, 
it will be seen, for example, that it would be entirely 
reasonable to require a more intensive use of land 
around a public park than elsewhere. This could be 
defended upon a great variety of grounds, and yet, 
quite the opposite of this condition is likely to be the 
outcome of any actual Zoning operation carried into 
effect under the guidance of the advocates of such 
measures. 

The fact that the well-to-do occupy large dwel- 
lings along boulevards and parks is taken to be a 
“normal tendency,” and therefore any attempt 
to modify this arrangement would be likely to be 
rated as an abnormal tendency and therefore con- 
demned. Within the near future, however, it is 
possible that authority in the state may be expressed 
through individuals holding a point of view consider- 
ably at variance with that which is held by those now 
in power. If such a group should eventually come 
into power and should take a purely scientific view 
of the situation, it is quite possible that all of the 
minutely conceived schemes of zoning residential 
areas according to the economic standards of 
individuals would go by the board. That little is 
to be looked for by way of more rational urban plan- 
ning, so long as it is directed by the present point of 
view as regards its general purpose, may be supported 
by reference to the question of human density. 
Authorities differ, here as elsewhere, but a fair 
average of opinion would probably place the maxi- 
mum number of families to be housed upon an acre 
at 150. This statement alone is sufficient to indicate 
how far removed is the attitude of the spokesmen of 
the movement from that which would seek to 
solve the problem. As has been suggested, the best 
that may be hoped for is a feeble compromise be- 
tween a slightly better condition and the condition 
of maladjustment as it stands revealed in the 
present. Of course it is impossible to legislate into 
being s system of urban centers properly related to 
supporting agricultural areas; nor is it possible to 
legislate into being an appreciably more rational 
urban center, or to effect these changes by legislative 
action so long as our economic institutions continue 
without abatement to run in the old ways. But it is 
possible to discover what changes must be brought 
about in the operation of our economic institutions 
in order that a better material environment may 
result from their operations. This is the subject to 
which the spokesmen of the City-Planning movement 
should address themselves. Not that the result of 
such study would certainly eventuate in accomplish- 
ment; but rather that through such a study we 
might acquire an understanding of what are the 
factors in our economic institutions which inhibit 
progress. 
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Ruemms.—View Turovucu THE Porte-CHapitre 
Photograph by Antony-Thouret 





Ruemms.—View FRoM THE ArcH-Eptscopat CHAPEL 
Photograph by Antony-Thouret 





Rueims.—“Tue Pitcrim” 
Photograph by Antony-Thouret 
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Photograph by Antony-Thouret 





Rueimms.—LookinG ‘THROUGH THE Doorway or AN Oxp House 1n tHE Rve DE L’UNIVERSITE 
Photograph by Antony-Thouret 
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Photograph by Antony-Thouret 
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Granp Carrouset unpdeR Louis XIV (June 5-6, 1862) 
After an engraving of the period. Lithographed by Ph. Benoist and A. Bayot 


The Programme for the Greater Paris Competition 


By NILS HAMMARSTRAND 


ITHIN a few months the attention of city 

planners all over the world will be focused 

on the results of the great international 
competition launched by the city of Paris some 
months ago, with a view to obtaining projects and 
programmes for the extension and improvement of 
the city. 

But for the war, this competition would certainly 
have taken place several years ago. The “Com- 
mission d’extension de Paris,”’ which was established 
in 1909, produced in 1913 preliminary suggestions 
regarding the improvement of the streete plan, as 
well as the reservation of park grounds in the subur- 
ban and outlying areas. Thus the matter seemed 
ripe for being dealt with along competitive lines 
when the war intervened and delayed action. It is 
to be supposed that the Commission on the Exten- 
sion of Paris has not been inactive since then, but 
that additional investigations and studies of the 
problems have been made. Finally, however, on 
March 14, 1919, a law was promulgated, authorizing 
the competition. The authorization was soon 
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followed by regulations regarding the future use of 
the grounds occupied by the old fortifications and 
of the extramural defensive zone subject to the 
military service non edificandi. These regulations 
having been enacted, a programme for the competi- 
tion, outlining the various rules and desiderata, 
could be formulated. In the following a brief survey 
of the main points of the programme will be given. 


The Area To Be Planned 


According to the programme, the area over which 
the schemes may extend is not restricted by definite 
limits. In this respect, as in almost every other 
respect, the competitors enjoy great liberty of action. 
The programme says that the law of March 14, 1919, 
referred to above, has established intercommunal 
and interdepartmental agreements, and that, in 
consequence hereof, the competitors are not bound 
by communal or departmental limits if, for instance, 
it is a question of creating park reservations beyond 
the boundaries of the Department of the Seine or 
of establishing new lines of communication. 
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Rue GRENIER SUR L’EAU, 
After the etching by Martial 


Paris, 1862 


Competitors’ Liberty of Action 
It is considered desirable, though not mandatory, 
that the competitors should take into account the 
existing laws and regulations, when establishing their 
schemes. If certain dispositions of a project do not 
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conform with the present legislation, the author of 
the project will have to justify the necessity of 
departing from the regulations. He may suggest that 
the present legislation be derogated or modified. He 
is at liberty to make any proposals aiming at modify- 
ing or amending present statutes, which in any way 
have a connection with the object of the competition. 
City -planning laws and building regulations, ordi- 
nances aiming at the improvement of hygienic and 
sanitary conditions, housing laws, expropriation acts, 
regulations of an esthetic purport, are all liable to 
being modified, repealed, or amended in consequence 
of suggestions by the competitors. 

Nor are the competitors necessarily bound by 
such projects or programmes as may already have 
been propounded by the authorities, not even if 
such projects have been accepted and _ partially 
executed. What is expected of the competitors is 


new and valuable suggestions, promising better 
solutions than those which may have been previously 
proposed; in general, the competitors are not 


expected to furnish projects 
plans, but rather to present 
fertile ideas, capable of being made of suggestive 
value when the ultimate plans shall be formulated. 
The plans will, of course, have to be carried out by 
sections, a circumstance which the competitors 
will have to consider when contriving the compre- 
hensive schemes. 


equaling definitive 
broadly conceived, 


Classification of Projects 

Besides comprehensive projects and programmes, 

embracing not only the city proper, but the whole 

Parisian agglomeration and the outlying districts, 

limited schemes will be admitted. Thus the projects 

are classified under four sections. 

Comprehensive _ projects, 
above. 


as characterized 

Comprehensive projects exclusively aiming at 
the improvement of the city proper. 

Projects embracing the grounds of the old 
fortifications, the extramural, military zone and 
their immediate surroundings. Only projects regard- 
ing these grounds in their entirety are admitted 
under this section. 

4. Limited schemes and proposals concerning 
some part of the city or of the Parisian agglomera- 
tion, or dealing with any of the particular problems 
regarding the object of the competition, or studying 
the methods and means for realizing the plans of 
improvement and extension. 


Scope of the Programme 


The programme may be said to comprise every 
phase and aspect of city development. There is no 
limitation to the questions and problems affecting 
the Greater Paris of the future, with the solution of 
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THE PROGRAMME FOR 
which the competitors may occupy themselves. 
However, it may perhap. be observed that a still 
greater stress might have been laid on the 1 improve- 
ment of the housing conditions in the interest of the 
great masses of the population. This 1s being said 
without overlooking the important initiatives, with 
this aim in view, which lately have been taken by 
the authorities, as will appear in the following. 


Special Desiderata 
(a) Revision of the Street Plan, 


Respecting the improvements of the city inside 
the fortifications, it may be permissible to recall the 
fact that its problems largely are to be solved 
through action in the exterior, contiguous, or out- 
lying areas. The suburban and _ ultra-suburban 
regions, where unsound real-estate speculation and 
perfunctory, inadequate planning generally have 
reigned undisturbed, are now beginning to be 
looked upon as the main battle-fields of the far- 
sighted city planner striving to achieve victories 
in the interest of the public weal. 

Thus, when the conditions of Paris demand an 
extensive revision of the street system and a sani- 
tation of the interior by rebuilding overcrowded 
unsanitary quarters, the problem of exterior plan- 
ning more than insistently urges itself upon the 
planner, demanding the greatest, most comprehen- 
sive, coordinate efforts. 

As regards the improvement of the street system, 
preliminary plans for such operations on a large 
scale, evolved by the “Commission d’extension de 
Paris,” have recently been dealt with at some length 
in this Journal. The Commission on the Extension of 
Paris combined, in a more or satisfactory 
manner, various projects of an older date with sug- 
gestions of their own. The execution of some of these 
projects has actually begun, or has even been 
accomplished. It will be the aim of the competitors 
to try and improve on the plans of the Commission 
by offering, if possible, solutions which are at once 
more economical and more efficacious, answering 
the actual needs of the circulation, while, as far as 
possible, respecting noteworthy buildings. 

As the paramount importance of the intersections 
of main traffic arteries has become more and more 
recognized, it is to be expected that many of the 
competitors will make them an object of special 
effort, as well as suggest better methods of traffic dis- 
tribution and control, though, indeed, the pro- 
gramme does not especially emphasize these points. 
With regard to the circulation on the surface no 
considerations are as important as these. 
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(6) Improvement of the Means of Conveyance. 


The efforts to improve the public means of con- 
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RvE DE LA ee TANNERIE, Paris, 
After the etching by Martial 


1850 


veyance, which have been made in Paris during the 
last twenty years, have, as is well known, especially 
resulted in the construction of an extensive subway 
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Rue Tirecuape, Paris, 1863 
After the etching by Martial 
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Paris 1n 1860.—Birp’s-Eve View FroM THE St. GERVAIS QUARTER 
Drawn by Felix Benoist. Lithographed by J. Arnout 


PaLace AND GARDENS OF THE LUXEMBOURG 
Drawn by Felix Benoist. Lithographed by J. Arnout 
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Paris IN 1860.—Birp’s-Eye View From THE Rounp Point or THE CHAmpsS-ELysEéEs 


Drawn by Felix Benoist. 


Lithographed by J. Arnout 





Patats Royat.—Birp’s-Eve View 


Drawn by Felix Benoist. 


Lithographed by J. Arnout 
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THE PROGRAMME FOR THE GREATER PARIS COMPETITION 


system, considerably extended during the war, ac- 
cording to the original plans. In 1910 the construc- 
tion of a number of additional lines was either 
authorized or proposed. The competitors will 
evidently be at liberty to suggest such modifications 
of these plans as they see fit. 

The question regarding the extension of subway 
lines into the suburban areas has obviously been 
eagerly discussed. The programme says that 
“numerous propositions and appeals by the General 
Council (of the Department of the Seine) and by the 
suburban communities have demanded certain 
extensions of the ‘Metropolitain’ beyond the limits 
of the city,” and the extension of subway lines to 
suburban points is in reality one of the most urgent 
operations of planning that Paris will have to 
carry through in the near future. 

Besides, a great part of the suburban traffic will 
have to be cared for through creating or extending 
electric surface lines and through improving the 
service of the steam railways. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that the circumferential rail- 
way line, called “Ja petite ceinture,” will either be 
modified or disappear. 


(c) Rebuilding of Unsanitary Quarters. 


As the city faces a great internal reorganization, 
sure to delocalize part of the population, it will be 
specially urgent to bring about conditions favorable 
to the suburban development. It is, to a great extent, 
in the outlying areas that the disturbing effects of 
the great interior operations will have to be offset. 
What proportions these disturbances will assume, 
will largely depend on the scope of those operations 
which aim at the rebuilding of unsanitary quarters. 
The programme sets forth the necessity of such 
operations, which will be facilitated through the 
recently enacted law regarding zone expropriation. 


(d) New Open Spaces. 


Equally desirable is the provision for a number of 
planted squares, small public gardens and play- 
grounds in the interior of the city. However, the 
authors of the programme seem to be somewhat 
pessimistic regarding the possibility of carrying out 
such improvements. “The constant increase of the 
land values makes operations of this kind singularly 
onerous,” is their verdict. It remains to be seen 
whether some of the competitors will not present 
acceptable solutions, overcoming the financial diffi- 
culties, as the economic feasibility of such improve- 
ments, even on a large scale, has been established in 
practice. It should be mentioned that the pre- 
liminary suggestions of the “Commission d’exten- 
sion de Paris” included plans for a number of small 
parks and squares in various parts of the city, their 
area aggregating 272 acres. 


(e) Park Reservations. 


It may be admitted that it seems doubtful 
whether any greater number of open spaces can be 
provided in the interior of the city. It will be all the 
more incumbent to make, without any delay, the 
greatest possible effort toward setting aside vast 
outlying areas for recreational purposes. To the 
solution of this problem the Commission on the 
Extension of Paris devoted much attention in the 
years preceding the war. Their suggestions proved 
that the great importance of the matter had been 
duly appreciated. The Commission proposed some 
very large outlying park reservations northeast, 
north, and south of Paris, comprising 7,540 acres. 
Connecting parkways between some of the reserva- 
tions formed part of the scheme. Moreover it was 
proposed that the grounds of the modern fortifications 
[detached forts], many of which are to be dismantled, 
should be converted into parks and playgrounds.* 
The park area thus to be obtained was estimated at 
about 1,650 acres. In the aggregate, upward of 
g,000 acres would, according to these schemes, be 
added to the present park area of the city, 4,875 
acres. These projects of the Commission are binding 
on the competitors only inasmuch as it is declared 
desirable that the fortification grounds should be 
transformed into parks, and, partially, be reserved 
for the erection of detached dwellings surrounded by 
gardens. 


(f/) Suburban Garden Cities. 


Toward the creation of “cités jardins”’f with low- 
cost houses, in the suburban areas, the authorities 
have recently taken initial steps. At an expense of 
ten million francs the Department of the Seine has 
for this purpose acquired grounds at six different 
points outside Paris, the areas aggregating 457 acres. 
For some of these garden cities plans have been 
established. Moreover, the Municipal Council of 
Paris already several years ago, decided to appro- 
priate two hundred million francs for improvement of 
the housing conditions of workmen. It is to be 
expected that the competitors will seize upon the 
opportunity to contrive really far-reaching, well- 
devised programmes and plans for improving the 
present housing conditions. Besides furnishing 
schemes for additional garden cities in the suburban 
and ultra-suburban areas, they are called upon to 
supply projects for building low-rent houses on part 
of the grounds of the old fortification circuit. 

*Many of the forts are on all sides surrounded by suburban agglomera- 


tions. Some of them are so situated that their grounds would form part 
of the greater park reservations mentioned above. 


tThe words, the English translation of which is ‘‘garden cities,” 
are a little misleading. The projects for Paris are in reality what we 
would call “‘garden suburbs,” of which there are many in England. A 
garden city, of which Letchworth is the only pure example, is a com- 
munity in which it is aimed to balance agriculture and industry so that 
the advantages of both shall be common to all workers.—Epitor. 
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(g) Schemes for a Park Girdle. 


According to the law governing the demoli- 
tion of the old fortifications (which, since 1860, have 
demarcated the city limit), the city is bound to 
build on their transformed grounds a great number 
of low-cost or low-rent houses. Furthermore, military 
barracks are to be built on these grounds, replacing 
old ones in the interior parts of the city. Immedi- 
ately outside the belt formed by the old fortifications, 
an almost continuous park girdle will be laid out, 
occupying the grounds of the former military zone 
subject to the service mon adificandi. Several pro- 
jects for transforming these grounds have appeared 
in the course of the years. The idea of a park girdle 
has had both proponents and opponents. Through 
the law on the demolition of the fortifications, the 
general lines along which this area is to be trans- 
formed seem to have been fixed in general accord- 
ance with the park-girdle scheme which formed 
part of the projects propounded by the Commission 
on the Extension of Paris. But it seems probable 
that alternative, modifying solutions will be proposed 
by competitors.* 


(h) Sundry Desiderata. 


Brief mention may be made of various other 
desiderata. The competitors are expected to make 
proposals regarding the establishment of new 
slaughter-houses and market-places. Les Halles, 
the great central market halls of Paris, are either to 
be enlarged or, preferably it would seem, to be 
replaced by similar establishments in more peri- 
pheral positions. 

New up-to-date hospitals are required. Some of 
them might, to great advantage, be planted in the 
outlying areas. 

A number of new school-houses, partly meant to 
replace old and antiquated ones, will have to be 
built. For a greater supply of gas, as well as elec- 
tricity, provisions will have to be made through the 
construction of new plants. In this connection the 
programme mentions that, within some years, 
electric power will be transmitted from the Rhone 
River, 200,000 horse-power being available for the 
needs of Paris. 

Important projects for increasing the water- 
supply are also being studied, and these projects will 
have to receive the attention of the competitors. 

*According to the project of the Commission, the park area obtained 


through the transformation would total 1,480 acres. The width of the 
military zone, exclusive of the fortifications, averages 275 yards. 
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Locations for new cemeteries are to be proposed. 

The sewerage and street-cleaning problems are to 
be dealt with. Finally, extensive plans for improving 
the water communications and for safeguarding the 
city against inundations have been considered. For 
the last-mentioned purpose, three large water- 
basins have been proposed, to be connected with each 
other through canals. It would be interesting, the 
programme says, to make these canals a means of 
beautification. For the improvement of the water- 
ways, in the interest of traffic and commerce, it has 
been proposed to build new ports at three different 
points, one of them situated at a great distance from 
the Seine and to be connected with the river through 
old and new canals. A somewhat doubtful project, 
mentioned by the programme as having been con- 
sidered, is the digging of a canal, about 27 yards 
wide, all around the southern part of the city along 
the former military zone. According to the pro- 
gramme it would contribute to the beautification of 
the zone and should partially be used for sports 
nautiques. 


Right of Participation 


French subjects and citizens of allied or associ- 
ated countries, or of countries belonging to the League 
of Nations, may participate in the competition, 
which was opened on August 1, 1919, and will be 
closed on January 31, 1920. 


The Jury 


The jury will consist of eighty-one members and 
will be presided over by the Prefect of the Depart- 
ment of the Seine. The competitors will elect ten 
of its members. To examine and report on the 
projects, preliminary to the final decision, a com- 
mittee consisting of sixteen members, will be 
elected among the jury. 


The Rewards 


Prizes aggregating 135,500 francs will be awarded. 
Besides, 30,500 francs may be spent in acquiring 
projects. 

For projects belonging to the first section there 
are five prizes available, amounting to 30,000, 
20,000, 15,000, 10,000, and 5,000 francs respectively. 
In each of the sections 2 and 3, three prizes will be 
awarded, respectively 10,000, 7,000, and 4,000 
francs. Prize-winners in the fourth section will 
receive respectively 6,000, 4,500, and 3,000 francs. 





The Housing Problem in Greater New York 


HE last Bulletin of the Women’s Municipal 

League of New York recites the notorious 

condition into which the city has drifted, in 
respect to its housing, and asks: 

“What remedies have been offered to relieve the 
situation? 

“It has been suggested: (a) That we ‘ease up’ 
with respect to the restrictions upon building which 
are imposed by our tenement house law and building 
code. This is no solution of the problem. 

“It has been suggested: (4) That a fund be raised 
by general subscription to stimulate the erection of 
tenements to relieve the shortage. The fund has 
not been forthcoming: had it been forthcoming it 
could have helped only temporarily to cover up the 
defects in our system of production and distribution. 
The housing problem is too deep-seated to be solved 
by this method. 

“It has been suggested: (c) That certain buildings 
and mortgages be made temporarily exempt from 
certain forms of taxation. This presumes that we 
are dealing with a momentary condition which is 
not the case. Tax exemption of the kind suggested is 
the same as giving an outright subsidy to the system 
of production and distribution which is responsible 
for the situation disclosed. Our underlying popula- 
tion, particularly our agricultural population, should 
not be called upon to support financially the work 
of making urban centers more congested. 

“It has been suggested: (d) That a state depart- 
ment or bureau be established to aid in the solution 
of the housing problem through the collection and 
distribution of knowledge and information relating 
to this subject, and through the administration of 
state credit to be maintained for the purpose of 
stimulating the erection of adequate housing accom- 
modations for the lower paid wage-earner. This is an 
essential element or factor in the solution of the 
problem, provided the use of state credit be directed 
toward the proper objective. 

“It has been suggested: (¢) That we remove the 
tax on buildings and tax unused land; or, that the 
city purchase in advance cheap land sufficient to 
house its future population. Conserving the incre- 
ment of land value for the benefit of the community 
creating it is an essential element in the solution of 
the problem. 

“It should be evident from this partial list of 
suggestions that the way to a solution of the prob- 
lem is now not clear. Surely we must find a solution, 
but this necessitates discovering what has caused 
the present conditions. It likewise involves the 
establishment of a definite aim. 


“A partial list of the causes which make for the 
inadequate conditions of living would include the 
waste occasioned by: (a) our lack of provision, that 
is to say, lack of foresight in planning; by (4) our 
system of business competition, resulting in duplica- 
tion of equipment and effort; by (c) our socially use- 
less effort, and by (d) the loss of increment of land 
value to those who create it. The prospective incre- 
ment in land value is the driving force which makes 
for ever-increasing congestion. These are the chief 
underlying causes which operate to bring about our 
present difficulties. 

“But what is our aim as regards greater New 
York? Js it an ever-growing population? Js it an 
ever higher degree of congestion? Js it a constantly 
diminishing area of open space? Js it more tene- 
ments, more slums? 

“A rational solution of the housing problem must 
of necessity be based upon a rational answer to these 
questions. The answer may well start with the prop- 
osition that New York is already too congested. 
Our industrial and economic system has failed to 
provide sufficient habitations for our people; we 
cannot transport our population; we cannot educate 
our population. 

“Our position, therefore, should be clear as to 
our attitude toward the various measures proposed. 
We must rid our city of slums through ever-increas- 
ing restrictive legislative measures, supplemented 
by what is known as slum-clearance schemes. 

“At the same time, the state must assume a 
constructive attitude toward solving this problem. 
It can do so by the use of state credit at low rates of 
interest administered by a state bureau which will 
aid in the construction of homes on a large scale by 
limited dividend and coéperative association. The 
use of state credit, however, must not be directed to- 
ward increasing the congestion of existing urban 
centers. It must be directed toward the stimulation 
of new centers, adequately planned, but planned for 
a limited population and containing adequate space 
for recreation and for supporting agricultural activi- 
ties. 

“In order that the population of such centers 
may live in adequate houses, at rents within their 
means, it will be necessary in addition to the legisla- 
tive enactments above suggested to eliminate (a) 
all speculation in land, that is to say, to reserve the 
increment for the benefit of those who create it; and 
also to eliminate (4) the unnecessary waste which 
follows from our system of competitive production 
and distribution.” 
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The Future Conduct of Building Operations in the 
United States Army 
REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER 


in the U. S. Army, for the purpose of making a 

constructively helpful report, has made an investi- 

gation of the situation existing at present, and of 
the situation prior to the war and developments during the 
war, both leading to plans for the future which involve 
legislation now before Congress. In this investigation the 
Committee, of which every member has seen active service 
in the Army and has had actual experience with Govern- 
ment building, has duly considered the views of various 
officers who have been, or are now, directly connected with 
the problem and the work actually accomplished. This 
includes the information and recommendations given to 
Congress by an Assistant Secretary of War, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the American Expeditionary Forces 
and the Chief of the Construction Division of the Army. 
The Committee’s findings are as follows: 


Before the War 


For many years prior to the recent war, the Army’s 
building operations were conducted by departments of the 
Army, principally the Quartermaster Corps, organized 
primarily for work absolutely unrelated to construction. 
This building construction work, very considerable in 
volume and largely of a permanent character, performed 
as it was by officers trained and accustomed to the per- 
formance of duties totally unrelated, materially suffered 
therefrom. During the recent war a realization of the 
inadequacy of the established system led to the placing of 
this construction work, with maintenance, repair, and other 
problems directly connected therewith, under a distinct 
division, responsible directly to the heads of the Army, 
with officers selected and commissioned on account of their 
experience in various phases of the work required. The 
present and immediate future necessities of the Army call 
for a program of construction and related work, now devolv- 
ing upon this separate Construction Division, conser- 
vatively estimated as involving a cost of $100,000,000 per 
annum, an amount exceeding the entire annual pre-war 
expenditure of the Quartermaster Corps, under which 
building construction work was then handled, for its total 
varied functions, such as construction, supply, transporta- 
tion. 


T= Committee on Conduct of Building Operations 


The Reorganization Question Now Before Congress 


The question is now before Congress whether this 
separate Construction Division, equipped solely for hand- 
ling building construction and work relating thereto, and 
made up of officers commissioned or assigned for quali- 
fications in this service, shall be continued, or shall this 
work be turned over to other branches of the War Depart- 
ment organized primarily for different purposes, and with 
officers subject at any time to assignment to any of the 
various duties unrelated to construction, as before the 
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organization of this separate division was effected. This 
cannot help but deprive the Government of the services of 
many officers especially qualified for building construction 
work, and will place this work under department heads 
primarily concerned with unrelated functions. 


The Committee’s Opinion 


The Committee is of the opinion that this separate 
Construction Division, operative during the war, should be 
permanently established by the necessary legislation, special 
care being taken in the building up of its personnel with 
the sole view of obtaining those whose qualifications and 
experience in the engineering, architectural, and other 
fields relating to building would ensure the efficient con- 
duct of the work. The Committee recommends that the 
American Institute of Architects, as a national organiza- 
tion vitally concerned in the proper conduct of building § 
operations, should, as a national body, take active and 
immediate steps to ascertain the facts in connection with 
legislation proposed and use every effort possible to assist 
in promoting such legislation as would appear to place 
future building for the Army on the most efficient and 
economical basis. 

Such action by the Institute is particularly important 
in view of the fact that future construction will undoubtedly 
be in the main of a permanent character in place of | 
temporary structures erected during the wartime emer- 
gency. 

The Committee also believes that the amount and | 
importance of building construction in the Army is worthy 7 
of the constant and continued attention of the Institute © 
and through committee or otherwise it should endeavor © 
to codperate with the Army officials to the end that mistakes 7 
in the past may be avoided and to secure for Army build- | 
ing in future the best practical results. 

A. H. ALBErtson, 
Josepu S. Core, 
Cuarves H. ApEn, Chairman. 


Addenda 


In connection with the above report, the following | 
addenda was submitted by the Committee: 

The Construction Corps must be made independent 
and not made a subdivision of the Quartermaster or any 
other Corps, for the following reasons: 

1. In order to keep its reserve officers, who are technical 
experts from civil life. These men are not willing to go into 
the Quartermaster Corps as Reserves and run the risk of 
being assigned to work for which they are not qualified. 
These men will continue to be immediately available if the | 
Construction Division is given an independent set-up. 

2. The size of the Construction Division job is too large | 
for it to be made a subdivision. With an army of 300,000 
men, its expenditures would not be less than $100,000,000 
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THE FUTURE BUILDING OPERATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


a year. With such responsibility, its chief must have direct 
access to final authority. He will not have this if his de- 
partment is not an independent corps. Any other arrange- 
ment creates needless red tape and destroys initiative. 

3. The Quartermaster General’s Office was a large and 
important one before the war, and yet the total expendi- 
tures through that office, including the pay of the Army, 
were less than $100,000,000 a year. The work of the Con- 
struction Division from now on will exceed in volume that 
of the entire Quartermaster General’s Office before the war. 

4. These are not fanciful figures. Before the war it cost 
$7 a month to give a soldier water, light, heat, sewage 
facilities, repair his house, and keep the grounds and 
roads about it in repair. Due to present high cost of labor 
and material, under similar ¢onditions, this same service 
would cost $12 per month, or about $144 per year per man. 
With an army of 300,000 men, this item alone would 
amount to $43,200,000. Due to economies put into effect 
by the Construction Division, and the fact that this 
operative work is handled by experts, this sum will be 
reduced to about $30,000,000. In addition to this opera- 
tion, maintenance, and repair work, some new construction 
must of necessity be done. It will not be possible to keep 
men in the Army and keep them satisfied, with no better 
accommodations than were provided in the temporary 
mobilization camps. 

There are permanent quarters in the old Army posts 
for about 93,000 men and officers. Suitable quarters will 
have to be provided for the remainder of the Army. The 
temporary buildings at the camps which have already served 
the purpose for which they were built, that is the training 
of troops for France, cannot be made satisfactory for 
permanent occupancy. New and permanent quarters 
similar to those at the Army posts will cost from $1,500 to 
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$2,000 per man, so it is seen that at least three or four 
hundred million dollars will have to be spent for the proper 
housing of the Army, regardless of whether universal 
military training is authorized or not. This work will, of 
course, be done over a period of years, using the temporary 
camps until the permanent housing can be constructed. 
It is estimated that the annual building program for this 
work cannot be less than $50,000,000. 

5. During this war certain new branches of the service 
have been created, such as Chemical Warfare and Air 
Service. These new departments require a considerable 
amount of construction in order that they may function, 
and it is estimated that from ten to twenty million dollars 
of construction work, other than for the housing of the 
Army, will be required. 

6. Summarizing the above, there will be under the 
direction of the Construction Division not less than: 

$30,000,000 for maintenance, operation, and repair. 
$50,000,000 for permanent housing construction. 
$20,000,000 for construction other than housing. 


$100,000,000 minimum total. 

The responsibility for such an expenditure is too great to 
be placed in a subdivision of a subdivision. It can be more 
efficiently and more economically handled by a separate 
corps of specially trained operating and construction men, 
both architects and engineers. Such a corps can only be 
had if the Construction Division is continued as an inde- 
pendent staff unit. 

(Note.—The officers of the Institute have this ques- 
tion under consideration, and it is likely that before this 
number of the Journal reaches its readers, the Chapters 
of the Institute will have received a communication from 
the Secretary on the matter.—Eprror.) 





in the United States 


THE INSTITUTE ASKS THE PRESIDENT’S INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


In connection with the present housing crisis in the 
United States, the Board of Directors of the American 
Institute of Architects have sent the following letter to 
the President’s Industrial Conference: 


Washington, D. C. 
December 17, 1919. 
To THE PresipENT’s INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen: 

The question of living conditions is seriously engaging 
the peoples of every civilized nation. In the United States, 
as elsewhere, the problem has been forcing itself upon 
public attention for many years, and even before the war, 
the measure of its gravity was steadily increasing. Today, 
due to the impact of factors strikingly emphasized by the 
five years of war, this nation finds itself confronted with 
problems of the greatest perplexity, every phase of which 
may be said to relate to living conditions. 


TO CONSIDER METHODS FOR COPING WITH IT 


The house, and the home, must be accepted as the base 
around which the problem revolves. No solution of our 
industrial unrest can be possible until the primary requisite 
of shelter is acknowledged as a crucial factor. In principle, 
it may perhaps be said, without fear of contradiction, 
that we are faced with a shortage in dwelling-places of 
formidable proportions. Likewise it may also be said 
that no satisfactory plans for meeting this shortage have 
as yet been advanced. 

No figures are at present available to indicate the 
measure of the need for new dwellings. In New York City 
alone it has been computed by careful survey that no less 
than 30,000 new dwelling-places are needed to care for 
the present shortage. Almost without exception, every 
great city reflects a like condition. 

The causes for this condition are no doubt many and 
various. They relate to the war, to the cost of building, 
to wages, rents, land and building speculation, and, 
incidentally, to the whole fabric of our industrial system. 
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The house and the home are an indissoluble part of the 
National fabric. They cannot be isolated and studied as 
detached symptoms. They must be considered as a part 
of the whole problem, and we believe that the Govern- 
ment of the United States should at once take steps toward 
the making of a complete and impartial investigation into 
the problem of providing adequate shelter for its increasing 
population. 

A vast field of experience, as developed in other 
countries, lies ready for cultivation. The advances made 
by other peoples, as expressed in such recent legislative 
enactments as the English Housing Act of 1919, the 
Canadian Act of 1919, the Saskatchewan Act of 1919, the 
proposed New Zealand Act, together with the exhaustive 
studies and reports issued by these and other countries, 
provide a large amount of information which is vital to 
any clear conception of the magnitude of the problem. 
By combining the experience of other nations with that 
gained in our own country through the work done by the 
Government itself, as a war measurz, we believe that there 
can be constructed a comprehensive report which will 
deal with the problem in an adequate and intelligent 
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manner and which will be of infinite value to the hundreds 
of perplexed communities that are now seeking information 
and light. 

Such a report, to be of any value, must be made by a 
group of men and women qualified to deal with the facts 
in a fearless and straightforward manner, for it is only 
through an impartial presentation of all the evidence that 
there may be gained any broad National understanding of 
the extent of the problem and the principles involved. 
We do therefore urge upon your consideration the creation 
of a competent agency for the making of this sorely needed 
study. Various bills introduced into the last Congress 
indicate that the need for governmental action has already 
been felt, but action, to be most useful to the people of the 
United States, should not longer be delayed. 

For this pressing problem of housing we bespeak your 
earnest consideration, and we shall be glad to present 
evidence in support of our contentions if you so desire. 

Very truly yours, 
WitiiaM STANLEY Parker, Secretary. 

By order of The Board of Directors, American Institute 
of Architects. 


Correspondence 


“Bolshevik or Mammon?” 


To tHe Epiror oF THE JOURNAL: 


In reference to the resolution of the Board of Directors 
on the subject of draughtsmen’s unions, as published in 
your columns last month, may I offer the following as 
expressive of my reactions to the resolution in question? 

Yes, it is true. The draughtsmen are organizing unions. 
They are affiliating with the American Federation of 
Labor. The profession appears somewhat concerned about 
it. Not that the matter has come in for much open discus- 
sion, but it is talked about and talked about quite seriously. 

It would appear, if one may judge by the whispered 
opinion, that it is deemed a pity, a pity in particular that 
these unions should affiliate with the American Federation 
of Labor. It appears that these draughtsmen who are 
organizing unions have been infected with the insidious 
propaganda emanating from Europe—from Russia— 
which if it “takes” is going to be a serious matter. But 
it likewise appears that no one knows what should be 
done about it; at least so much may be gathered from the 
talk thus far. 

Of course it isa move whichis frowned upon and deprec- 
ated, for has not organized labor, unionism, always stood 
for a selfish, greedy policy of demanding a high wage for 
short hours of work? and has it not stood for standardized 
pay? And besides is not architecture an art? and are not 
all of those engaged in it of a higher degree of intelligence 
than “common labor?” and why should the draughtsmen 
demean themselves by such tactics? And, furthermore, 
are not these draughtsmen who are organizing the unions 
the potential architects of the future? Is it not making 
their own road a more difficult road to follow? These are 
a few of the questions suggesting reasons of a negative 
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character which are advanced by those who view this drift | 
of affairs from the narrow confines of their own office 
and not from the vital point of view which embraces the 
totality of the profession. 

But what is the significance of this tendency to organize 
around the purposes which have gradually crystallized in 
the “world of labor?” Does it only signify an “infection,” 
as we say? Is it merely “something in the air?” Is it 
simply “unrest” which has arisen as a result of the return 
to what we speak of as “peace” and which will disappear § 
once we have “stabilized conditions” and reduced the 
high cost of living? 

Those smug people who look upon the “world of labor” 
and its long struggle of “emancipation” as a force essenti- 
ally evil, which has arisen in the modern world without | 
cause or reason, are inclined to look upon this drift as an 7 
infection, an infection which might be halted if we could © 
only force the working of our institutions back into the | 
old grooves. Such people, though somewhat fearful of § 
what may happen, stand firm and hope that by sheer | 
weight of suppression and the power of our institutions, | 
economic and conventional, they can arrest this movement. | 
And with such ideas in authority we blunder on from mis- | 
take to tragedy. 

But leaving the great world of intrigue and hostilities | 
aside, what is the significance of this drift of affairs within 
our own little professional household? What does it mean? 

We are ever debating this question: Is architecture an 
art or a business? Here, in this answer expressed in a 
tendency to organize, long before we have ceased our dis- 
cussion, and while we are still inclined to rate architecture 
as art, we are confronted with the answer which confutes 7 
us. Architecture is a business; at least it is as a business © 
that we have come to practise it. For is it not true that we | 
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are carrying on our practice under the guiding principles 
of “modern business enterprise,” accepting the ratings as 
applied under the “principle of business” as the scale of 
appraisal by which our work is to be judged? Are we not 
engaged, though we s ~uggle against it, in the time-honored 
first principle of bus:mess enterprise, price competition? 
Are we not operating under the wage system? Are we not 
merely the decorating department of “‘modern business 
enterprise.” 

We have lived a long time in a sort of delusion that 
somehow we could ward off the approach of Mammon,— 
that we could carry our work on in comparative isolation 
and keep art secure from contamination. 

Is it not time to throw off this delusion and endeavor to 
discover where we have drifted? Who has been infected? 
Is it the architect or the draughtsmen? Who has gone 
Bolshevik? and who has gone Mammon? It is not my 
purpose to debate that question, pertinent as it is to the 
issue. The only matter worth considering is what can be 
done with this accumulating force and toward what should 
it be directed. 

Notwithstanding the great body of fallacies which have 
been dragged in from the past; notwithstanding the utter 
disregard of the professional body for the underlying 
industrial condition out of which alone it is possible for an 
art to arise; notwithstanding the failure of the profession 
to make use of its knowledge in affecting a more adequate 
physical environment; notwithstanding all the short- 
comings and failures, it has always, until now, been 
animated by a guiding impulse which somehow must be 
kept alive. 

What has animated the true architect is the creative 
impulse, and until now that impulse has not been contam- 
inated to the point of completely obscuring it. True, it has 
been contaminated and partially obscured, and, in the 
progress of time, architecture itself has violated it, but, 
even so, until the present day it has stood firm. 

In a limited degree today the architect achieves his 
result through the working of creative impulses; but these 
impulses are constantly being restricted and narrowed. 
Thwarting his every move toward the development of an 
adequate material environment, expressive of the social 
impulses and the needs of rational society, stands a wall 
of artificial economic and financial barriers erected by the 
selfish purposes of “modern business enterprise” and 
speculative gain. Modern industry, price-competition, 
machine industry, all driven at high speed and all driven for 
quite another end than the simple purpose of producing 
articles needed by society, stand also as a barrier thwarting 
the free operation of the creative impulse. But, even so, 
with all the restrictions placed upon his effort by our preda- 
tory institutions, he still has his opportunity to invent 
and create. Within these limitations he is free. But free as 
he is within these limitations, he is forced to exercise this 
freedom under the guiding principles of ““modern business 
enterprise” such as (e. g.) “time is money.” And, of course, 
he operates his office under the wage system, and what he 
gets out of it is the remainder after he has paid for the 
“labor.” The system is the modern factory system. 

Now this attempt of the draughtsman to organize as a 


body so as to exercise some control over the conditions of 
employment may be explained by a great number of 
reasons. There is a tendency to subdivide their work into 
many processes, and to use men month after month and 
year after year for the same purpose; there is practically 
no effort on the part of the profession to teach draughtsmen 
the profession, in the office; educational institutions are 
for that purpose. More and more are draughtsmen being 
employed, as other labor is employed, in industrial pro- 
cesses by businessmen. These reasons are all of a secondary 
nature, or, rather, they come in as a part of the larger 
reason why the practice of architecture has taken on the 
character of business. This attitude on the part of the 
draughtsmen is to be looked upon, not as an infection but 
as the inevitable outcome of the condition which differs 
only in detail from that condition brought about by the 
rise of “modern industry and machine technology.” 

But what to do is a difficult question to answer. It is a 
difficult question to answer by suggestions which would be 
in accord with the guiding principles of “business enter- 
prise.” Business enterprise stands pat in support of the 
system that has brought on the entire list of mal-ad- 
justments. Standing pat would therefore appear as a 
constructive policy looking toward an aggravation of the 
situation. Not much comfort is to be had from that 
suggestion. 

But if we should, just for a moment, turn our backs 
upon the time-honored “principles of business enterprise” 
and take a peep through the door which looks toward 
guild organization, it might be that we would discover that 
there is something in the idea of forming a vocational 
organization strong enough to take over the carrying on of 
the work for which it is fitted. It might be that we would 
discover that the purpose for which the draughtsmen are 
organizing is the same purpose for which we should organize. 
And, further, that the force of these young men who are 
somewhat more daring is what we need to keep our entire 
profession from going over to Mammon. 

Freperick L. ACKERMAN. 


A Correction from Mr. Alden 


Mr. Charles H. Alden, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Washington State Chapter whose report on army 
construction appears on page 38, and who was quoted in 
the last number of the Journal as having said that “the 
Engineering Corps is to take over entirely all construction, 
including the work of the Construction Quartermaster,” 
advises us that we have incorrectly quoted his words. The 
proceeding in question was the proposal of the Army Staff, 
which differs from the recommendations of the Chief of 
the present Construction Corps of the Army and the 
opinion of the Assistant Secretary of War appearing before 
Congress. Mr. Alden also asks us to say that he addressed 
the Washington State Chapter in his capacity of member 
of the Institute. 

We offer our apologies for the misreading of his words 
and believe that the whole matter is now made clear in 
the report of the Committee to which we have referred.— 
Eprror. 
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Book Reviews 


Brick Architecture of the Colonial Period in 


Maryland and Virginia. By Lewis A. Corrix, 
Jr., and Arrnur C. Hotpen, New York. Architectural 
Book Publishing Co. 1919. 


Whosoever has attempted to gather the records of 
architectural development in the South will appreciate 
the evident labor that has gone into the making of this 
book. Even with the goodly measure of generous hospi- 
tality, as recorded by the authors, which one is likely to 
meet, there are difficulties of inaccessibility such as only 
the South can still boast. 

The authors express their regret at the gradual dis- 
appearance of an architectural development and add: 
“It is the more regrettable when is seen the pride that has 
been stamped indelibly on every house and garden, the 
mute evidences of the love those families bore to their 
home.” This raises an interesting question, and one which 
architects, as a rule, do not care to discuss, but the fact 
is that these houses and gardens were the expression of a 
form of luxury (even the authors admit the tendency to 
decadence) which could grow only out of an aristocratic 
tradition coupled with a system of working the soil such as 
has impoverished Virginia beyond all belief. Never was 
there a more riotous lavishness and a greater carelessness 
of the deluge that was to come after. It has been said by 
experts that only a hundred years of assiduous care and 
cultivation would restore the soil productivity of a land 
from which corn and tobacco had drained the last atoms 
of plant nourishment. 

The writers of the book do not by any means ignore 
this feudalism and truthfully state the case, but it does 
seem inconsistent to read that “to understand their life 
is to understand the planning of the houses, the grouping 
and layout of outbuildings for kitchen, storehouses, slave 
quarters and the like, as well as the monumental scale of 
terraces and gardens,” and then to come upon the conclud- 
ing lines of the text which are these, in reference to the book 
itself: “If it shall awaken at all a love for these old grand 
houses, and shall stimulate at all a demand for correctness 
of style, so much more will it be a satisfaction and we 
venture a benefit to a truly American architecture.” 

The definitions of what is truly American are multiply- 
ing with astonishing rapidity, but somewhere or other 
we seem to remember some sayings of Abraham Lincoln 
which do not quite accord with an interpretation of “truly 
American” based on aristocracy and slave-owning. As to 
“correctness of style,” is it possible that we are to study a 
mode of life which is now extinct in order to know what to 
do next. I remember what Waddy Wood said in reviewing 
Lancaster’s “Historic Virginia Homes and Churches:” 
“I would recommend that architects whose clients are 
thinking of building a Colonial house should read this 
book to see if the client will fit the building they desire.” 

Aside from the somewhat archaic deductions to which 
I referred, the book will no doubt prove interesting to 
architects who are not already pretty familiar with the field 
covered. The measured drawings are numerous and the 


photographs, although generally lacking in quality, are 
plentiful.—B. 


Were You Ever a Child? By Frovp Deut, Aurrep 
A. Knorr, New York City, 1919. 

If I recall correctly, it has been stated with a certain 
amount of emphasis that what our profession should not 
do is to form an opinion concerning our present system of 
elementary education. For education which does not 
concern itself with the technical processes of educating the 
architect is not a matter of our concern, nor are we compe- 
tent to advise regarding it. We are not even to concern 
ourselves with vocational education, closely as that relates 
to the production of architecture. 

Nor are we to have an opinion regarding “labor” 
for what has labor and the problems of labor to do with 
architecture? Is not “labor” an obstruction, and why 
should we involve ourselves with controversy when our 
sole task is that of designing buildings? 

But if we thus shut ourselves off from the world about 
us where thought is generated, that world will discover 
that we have done nothing by way of contribution and pass 
right on, leaving us with the other junked ideas and institu- 
tions which have outlived their usefulness. Because of a 
suspicion that we are already just a little behind in the 
procession made up of people and groups of people who are 
very earnestly seeking through inquiry to discover the 
way out of the present muddle by thinking, I recommend 
the reading of this little volume. It sets out so vividly 
(and so humorously) what really constitutes that system of 
education, so sacred and so absurd: it throws a great deal 
of light, in fact, upon that vexing labor question which we 
are advised to shun because it is a controversy between 
greedy workmen and conservative, substantial men of 
affairs, and really has nothing at all to do with the produc- 
tion of architecture. 

I would not Jook for a right about face as a result of 
reading this volume, but I would expect those who enter- 
tain doubts to become somewhat more doubtful. As for 
the younger generation who are emerging into the present 
flux and state of confusion, if it does not make significant 
the absurdity of the rigmarole through which they have so 
recently passed; if it does not tend to make the younger 
generation about face, then I misjudge the book. Of course 
in a book review one should say more about what it 
contains. I therefore quote from the paper cover a para- 
graph which is a truthful statement as regards the contents 
of the book. 

“It attempts to show how the present school system 
became what it is, and why it is now in the throes of 
revolutionary change. It analyzes the current conceptions 
upon which the existing system is based, and shows why 
these conceptions are inadequate to sustain the burden 
which education is called upon by twentieth-century 
civilization to bear. It centers attention upon the two 
things which constitute, in their juxtaposition, the essential 
problems of education—namely, the nature of modern 
life and the nature of the child.”—F. L. A. 





News Notes 


Congress and the United States Housing 
Corporation 


On December 18, Senator Fernald, of Maine, Republi- 
can chairman of a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, submitted a 
report on the activities of the United States Housing Cor- 
poration, which was the owning and operating division of 
the Bureau of Housing of the Department of Labor. The 
other members of Senator Fernald’s committee were 
Spencer (Mo.) and France (Md.), Republicans; Ashurst 
(Ariz.) and Trammell (Fla.), Democrats. The contents of 
this report, together with those of the report of a similar 
committee in the House, presented a day earlier, were 
seized upon by newspapers generally as examples of the 
extravagance, incompetency, and waste of war administra- 
tion. In both of the reports mentioned, architects came in 
for sweeping castigations. It was even recommended by 
Senator Fernald’s committee that civil suits be brought 
against them to recover alleged overcharges and profits. 
The Housing Corporation was severaly condemned. The 
House voted to abolish it, and the Senate will probably 
take like action. 

Without the shadow of a wish to excuse or exonerate 
any proven incompetency, dishonesty, or corruption on the 
part of the Housing Corporation, or the professional men 
employed by it in various capacities, or to ask that the 
feverish haste and unavoidable waste of war be urged as 
condonement for wrong-doing, the following considerations 
must be taken into account in any valuation of the report 
in question. 

First: Senator Fernald’s report appears to stigmatize 
the fee-plus-cost method of paying architects as suspicious, 
if not actually dishonest. On the contrary, it is recom- 
mended by the American Institute of Architects, used 
by its members, and can easily be defended as the fairest 
method known of charging for professional service. It 
involves a stated fee, paid for the service of the architect, 
and provides that the client shall pay the cost of the 
draughting-room charges, plus the proper share of the 
office overhead. The draughtsmen keep time cards to 
show the cost of their work. The overhead, which means 
rent, heat, light, telephone, typewriting, postage, and 
supplies consumed in an architect’s office, is calculated 
by experience. In the usual run of architects’ offices, it 
is known to be almost the same as the cost of draughting, 
hence it is usual under the fee-plus-cost system to add 
100 per cent for overhead. This was the plan adopted by 
the Housing Corporation as the fairest one known. The 
percentage system would have been totally unfair to the 
Government. But what could have been fairer than to 
have employed the architects on a salary and pay the pro- 
portionate cost of running their offices while they were used 
for war work? That was what the Housing Corporation 
tried to do, and no fairer method could have been worked 
out. That it was not absolutely fair may not be denied. 
Some offices may have profited under the 100 per cent charge 
for overhead; others certainly lost. But the Government 


could not have made a fairer arrangement under the cir- 
cumstances, and when a Senatorial report says that “For 
each additional dollar spent in draughting expenses the 
architects received an additional dollar for ‘overhead,’ ” 
and that “over $200,000 was paid to architects under this 
provision,” and that “civil suit should be brought against 
the architects to recover these sums, less, of course, the 
actual overhead,” the profession may well resent a state- 
ment so grossly unfair. It does not explain the actual 
method of payment and the reasons why it was adopted. 
It leaves the profession under a grave suspicion. 

Where the method was abused in order to increase the 
architect’s revenue, action might well be taken to recover 
the amount involved. No respectable architect would 
think of defending such a practice and none would be 
quicker in demanding that the guilt be proven and pun- 
ished. But an intimation that the profession generally 
profited from its war contributions is neither fair nor 
dignified. It is conspicuously unworthy of such a body as 
the Senate of the United States. 

However, it is quite impossible to gain any clear idea of 
questions and issues such as these without a full under- 
standing of the present involved political situation in 
Washington.—C. H. W. 


Tue Nebraska Chapter is continuing its study of the 
proposed zoning law for the city of Omaha. 


Presipent C. H. Hammonp, of the Illinois Society of 
Architects, has made an extensive report on the subject of 
zoning, after an inspection tour of over a fortnight in the 
United States and Canada. He recommends the appoint- 
ment of a commission of approximately fifteen experienced 
members, and with provision for employing qualified 
experts in the making of surveys and the drafting of a 
zoning ordinance. He urges that no piecemeal effort be 
attempted but that the whole subject be thoroughly 
studied and analyzed before any action be taken. 


Tue Executive Committee of the Illinois Chapter and 
the Washington State Chapter have taken action in ap- 
proval of the Tinkham Bill (H. R. 7014), designed to 
create a Bureau of Living Conditions at Washington, as an 
agency for collecting and distributing information on 
living conditions. 


It was suggested, at the November meeting of the 
Minnesota Chapter, that there was need in Minneapolis 
of a new architectural club which should seek an educa- 
tional as well as a social program. It was resolved that the 
Chapter heartily endorse the formation of such a club for 
architectural draughtsmen and architects, and that the 
initiative be taken by the younger men and not by the 
Chapter, not only in the formation but in the adminis- 
tration. 


At the last meeting of the Southern California Chapter, 
the City Planning Committee, Mr. Withey, Chairman, 
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reported that the City Planning Ordinance called for by 
the Mayor had been drafted and was in the hands of the 
Welfare Committee, with action pending. 


In response to a request from the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce, the Southern California Chapter has ap- 
pointed Messrs. Rosenheim and Hunt as members of an 
advisory committee to work with the Chamber of Com- 
merce in the consideration of the establishment of new 
industries in the city, the committee to supply data and 
technical advice in relation with such problems. 


Ar its last meeting, the San Francisco Chapter voted 
that a campaign, advertising the profession in the weekly 
building sections of the daily press, be inaugurated. 


In support of the new zoning regulations for the city 
of Portland, the Oregon Chapter, at its November meeting, 
passed the following resolution: “That with over $300,- 
000,000 already invested in Portland buildings and real 
estate, and with the certainty of added hundreds of millions 
of dollars in the coming years, the Oregon Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects endorses a plan of city 
building and zoning that will tend to conserve and pro- 
tect property and home values, because permanence and 
stability can only be secured by a farsighted building plan 
which will harmonize the private interest of owners and 
the health, safety, and convenience of the public, and it 
is further 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that the 
zoning work and plans of the City Planning Commission 
be accorded hearty support.” 


It is announced that the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has bought the historic Corcoran residence 
on H Street, opposite the White House, and that it will 
there erect a new building to house its activities. The prop- 
erty stands at the corner of Connecticut Avenue and has 
been owned, at various times, by men of prominence, no- 
tably Daniel Webster and Francis Scott Key. While the 
property in question was designated in the plan for the devel- 
opment of Washington, which fixed the executive center as 
surrounding the park in front of the White House, it is 
hoped that the new building in question will be in keeping 
with the architectural program outlined in the plan, even 
though it now seems that the realization of that program, 
in its entirety, may no longer be looked for. The archi- 
tect of the new building is Mr. Cass Gilbert. 


On the morning of December 4, the French Opera House 
of New Orleans was burned practically to the ground, only 
some of the walls remaining to surround a heap of ruins. 
This structure may be said to have been far more than 
historic, for it marked more than a period of American 
history. Since 1859, when the building was erected from 
the plans of Gallier and Esterbrook, the French Opera 
House has preserved a very precious tradition—one that 
is remembered by every visitor to New Orleans who has had 
the good fortune either to hear an opera or to attend the 
grand ball of Mardi Gras. 

In a future issue we hope to devote further space to the 
passing of the French Opera House. .It has more than a 
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passing interest to architects and many members of the 
Institute will remember how much it contributed to the 
enjoyment of the Convention held there in December, 
1913. 


Tue demand for modern offices in London far exceeds 
the supply. The number of good office buildings in London 
has always been small, for Londoners have been quite 
willing, apparently, to jog along with what they had. On 
the other hand, where can there be found such charm of 
surroundings and quiet as still makes office work pleasant 
in London. In Fields, Temples, Courts, and Gardens 
thousands may still look out upon green spaces and have 
their ears unassailed by the pandemonium of any American 
business district. What a pity if these joys must give way 
to the new demand. Here indeed would seem to bz2 a field 
for the resourcefulness of architects. 


On the evening of November 8, the San Francisco 
Architectural Club celebrated the completion of its new 
club rooms by a dinner given in honor of the members of § 
the San Francisco Chapter. The new rooms are to be 
occupied jointly by the Club and the Chapter, and the 
evening gave promise of a future codperation between the 
two bodies in educational and other work. 


Mr. Epwarp W. Donn has accepted the chairman- | 
ship of the Basic Building Code committee in place of Mr. 
D. K. Boyd, resigned. 


Ir is cheering to know that although 33,000 kilometers 
of French railway lines, together with 1,180 bridges, were 
destroyed during the war, M. Claveille, the Minister of 
Public Works, announces that the lines have practically 
been restored. Of the 48,000 kilometers of highways des- 
troyed, 12,000 have been completely remade, while of the 
3,130 bridges ruined, the majority have been reconstructed. 
Most of the work was done during the war, although 373 
wooden and 111 metal bridges have been built since the 
armistice. 


Tue Metropolitan Museum of Art, in New York, 
announces an exhibition of French paintings, sculp- 
tures, drawings, prints, and examples of the decorative 
arts, selected as representative of the art of France today. 
The exhibit comes under the auspices of the French Govern- 
ment, and, although its reception has been delayed, it is 
expected to announce the opening shortly. 


Twenty cities of Ohio having a population of over 20,000 
were invited to participate in a state conference on city- 
planning at Cleveland, the result of which was the adop- 
tion of the following legislative program: “(1) Bill 
authorizing all cities to adopt zone plans. (2) Bill to permit 
city-planning authorities to codperate in the development 
of regional plans. (3) Bill to permit municipalities to 
condemn land for any public purpose and to assess one- 
half of cost on property benefited. (4) Constitutional 
amendment to facilitate taking of property for public 
purposes by providing ‘that in the taking of property 
for street purposes the enhancement in value owing to the 
opening or widening of the street accruing to the part of 
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an owner’s property not taken may be considered by the 
jury in awarding compensation for the part taken.’”” 

It is not intended immediately to press such bills in 
the legislature but to urge them at such times as may seem 
wise. 


Tuomas W. Luptow, formerly of the School of Archi- 
tecture in McGill University, Montreal, has been appointed 
Assistant Professor of Design in the School of Architecture 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology. Professor Ludlow, 
recently discharged from the Canadian Army, is a graduate 
of Columbia University and studied at L’Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, Paris. 


Tue English press announces “The World’s Biggest 
Cinema Studios,” to be erected on the outskirts of London. 
The main floor will be 150 x 200, constructed with no 
supporting columns, and containing in the center a sunken 
water pool 50 x 100, and 6 feet deep. When completed, 
six producers may work at the same time, and to that end 
the building is to be equipped with every known scientific 
device. The lighting is to be especially studied; it is said 
that 500,000 candle-power may be concentrated at any 
given point. 


Tue evidence continues to point at the very unsatis- 
factory progress of the British re-housing programme. It 
is reported that the Cabinet Committee on Housing is 
already recommending great changes in the plans, including 
a subvention to builders of fourpence a cubic foot. Of 
course this is only another desperate compromise, but the 
seriousness of the situation calls for any measures that will 
produce houses. At all events, it seems pretty clear that the 
pre-war promises of decent houses and living conditions 
are not likely to be realized in any large measure. 


Tue state of Pennsylvania has created an Art Com- 
mission, the purpose of which is disclosed in paragraph 
5 of the Act: “From and after the approval of this Act, 
no public monument, memorial, building, or other structure 
shall become the property of the Commonwealth or any 
subdivision thereof, by purchase, gift, or otherwise, unless 
a design for the same, and the proposed location thereof, 
shall have first been submitted to and approved by the 
State Art Commission.” The second clause of the para- 
graph makes the same provision in respect to buildings 
erected with state funds, providing that they may not 
begin until the plans have been duly approved by the 
Commission. The third clause is as follows: “‘No monu- 
ment, memorial, building, or other structure, belonging 
to any person or corporation, shall be erected upon or 
extend over any highway, stream, lake, square, park, or 
other public place, within any subdivision of this state, 
except the design for and the location thereof shall have 
been approved by such commission.” The cities of Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh, having their own City Art Com- 
missions, are exempt from the Act. 

This legislation, which seems to be very sweeping in 
character and which will no doubt be challenged in court 
in time, also provides for the payment of the necessary 
expenses incurred out of the public funds. The members 
of the Commission are Nicola d’Ascenzo, Edward B. 
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Temple, C. C. Zantzinger (Chairman), Philadelphia; 
Benno Janssen, Pittsburgh; John A. Dempwolf, York. 


Tue perennial assault on Boston Common has again 
taken place. Because of the increasing congestion of 
traffic (100 per cent greater than in 1914), the Street 
Commissioner, supported by the merchants located on the 
east side of Tremont Street, has come forward with a 
proposal to widen the street to a uniform width of 43 feet 
between Park and Boylston streets, the necessary land to 
be taken from the Common. The street is 43 feet wide from 
Park to West Streets, where it narrows to 38 feet at its 
junction with Boylston street. The Boston Common 
Society, which makes it its business to guard the Common 
in all ways, after much debate, has given consent. The 
Boston Planning Board, of which Ralph Adams Cram is 
the head, has concurred and it has been decided to offer 
the plan by referendum at the coming city election. 

The natural and understandable fear that this first 
slicing may be the forerunner of others has suggested the 
erection of a substantial fence on the proposed new curb, 
which it is hoped will form a successful barrier against 
any further relief to the swarming Bostonians of the future. 
The Planning Board has a much more far-reaching and 
radical solution of the whole traffic movement in and out of 
the city and regards this widening of Tremont street as 
only a palliative and as hardly touching the real problem. 
—Communicated. 


Art the December meeting of the New York Chapter the 
question of what attitude architects should take toward 
the draughtsmen’s union movement, either singly, or 
through the Chapters, or the Institute itself, formed the 
basis of an animated discussion. The debate was set in 
motion through the reading of the report on the subject, 
made by Mr. Hewlett to the Board of Directors, as the 
conclusions of the Committee of which he was chairman, 
and which was appointed by the Board to make a study 
of the general situation. 

Draughtsmen affiliated with the union in question were 
present and stated that it was their hope that the union 
would not join the A. F. of L., although there was a consid- 
erable group of draughtsmen who did wish to have the 
union take such a step. 

In general, the report argued against unionization of 
any kind, and it was vigorously suggested that the Insti- 
tute should pronounce unalterably against the closed 
shop. In support of this contention, it was stated that the 
whole attitude of trade unions was opposed to art—that 
their regulations regarding an arbitrary division of work 
among the various trades tended directly toward the 
death of any art productivity. 

Opposed to this point of view were those who contended 
that the trade union was a symptom and not the true 
malady; that in choosing the closed shop idea, the unions 
were merely picking up the weapon that seemed most 
effective under the conditions obtaining; and that the root 
of the real disease lay clearly in our industrial system as 
a whole. The history of the industrial revolution which first 
took place in England was cited as evidence to this effect, 
and it was strongly urged that architects would do well 
to look much deeper than the surface if they cared to 
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discover the real meaning of trade unionism and of the 
general blight which the competitive industrial system 
has cast over the development of architecture, the arts, 
and even of living conditions. 

The subject was left without any definite action, and a 
summary of the discussion will be sent to the members of 
the Chapter as a basis for further consideration at the 
Chapter meeting in January. 


Tue Associated Industries of Seattle presented to the 
Washington State Chapter a declaration of principles 
and asked for their ratification by the Chapter. The 
subject was warmly debated, with the adoption, by a vote 
of 11 to 4, with one present and not voting, of the following 
resolution: 

“That we favor unions of labor, but not as present 
constituted. Any organizations within or without labor, 
seeking to obtain ends by other means than those provided 
through our present form of government, are without 
patriotism, are seeking to destroy the country, and we can 
take no part or council with them. Therefore, we, the 
Washington State Chapter American Institute of Archi- 
tects, endorse the following Declaration of Principles 
promulgated by the Associated Industries: 


“‘Believing that labor and capital are partners, not enemies; that their 
interests are common, and that neither can attain the fullest measure of 
prosperity at the expense of the other, but only in association with the 
other, we declare: 

1. ‘That the purpose of industrial activity is to advance equally 
social and ntadal wal being; to protect the employee as respects wage, 
living, and working conditions, management and capital as respect 
adequate recognition and just compensation, with full consideration 
that the interest of the sublie however engaged as a failure in any of 
these particulars, results in economic loss, detrimental to society as a 
— 

. ‘We recognize that every man is entitled to an opportunity to 
pe a living, to fair wages, reasonable hours of work and proper working 
conditions, and that the responsibility rests equally upon government, 
society, and those engaged in industry to see that these conditions and 
opportunities prevail. 

3. “Industry, efficiency, and initiative, wherever found, should be 
encouraged and adequately rewarded—and indolence and indifference 
should be discountenanced. 

4- ‘“The provision of adequate means of uncovering and promptly 
odjeatiag grievances is of fundamental importance to the successful 
— of industry. 

“The most potent measure in bringing about industrial harmony 
ond, rosperity is adequate codperation by the parties in interest. Exist- 
ing Prosp of representation should be carefully studied and availed of, 
in so far as ow are found to have merit and are adapted to the peculiar 
conditions in the various industries. 

6. “The application of right principles never fails to effect right 
relations. Forms are wholly secondary, while attitude and spirit are 
all important, and only as the partics in industry are animated by the 
spirit of fair play and justice to all, will any plans which they may 
mutually work out succeed. 

7. ‘That man renders the greatest social service who so codperates 
in the organization of industry as to afford to the largest number of men 
the greatest opportunity for self-development.” 


From February 17 to 19 inclusive, there will be held at 
the Auditorium Hotel in Chicago, a National Conference 
on Concrete House Construction, to consider the housing 
problem in the United States and Canada, and to present, 
crystallize, and make available information regarding the 
most modern practice in the construction of concrete 
houses and concrete housing projects. It will give attention 
to methods of financing home-building, community plan- 
ning, and fire-protection. 
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New Members Elected 


W. Orrin Bartlett, Newark, N. J. 

Robin B. Carswell, Fort Madison, Iowa. 
Mortimer B. Cleveland, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Edward F. Hoffman, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Alvin Frederick Menke, Seattle, Wash. 
Burton E. Morse, Twin Falls, Idaho. 

L. L. Rand, Spokane, Wash. 

Niels Chester Sorensen, Detroit, Mich. 
Lee Thomas, Bend, Ore. 

Frank Upman, Washington, D. C. 

W. F. Shattuck, Chicago, Ill. 

Harold Greene Sprague, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Obituary 


Thomas F. Huber 


Elected to the Institute in 1914 
Died at Toledo, Ohio, December 3, 1919 


Mr. Huber was well known to many of the older archi- 
tects of the city; I had known him from the time of his 
entrance, asan architectural student, in the office of the late 
N. B. Bacon, some thirty-five years ago. He was, in charac- 
ter, not meteor-like, lighting the way with a blinding 
brilliancy instantly to subside into impenetrable darkness, 
but a constant, reliable beacon to be followed with utter 
confidence. He imbibed and followed closely, through the 
years of his practice, the methods and precepts of the office 
in which he studied. To him, always a conscientious, in- 
defatigable worker, success meant hard work and continu- 
ous application, no visions, no dreams, no air-castles; he 
applied business principles to the practice of architecture 
and made architecture a business, in contradistinction to 
art. He was a man of integrity, commanding the respect 
of all who knew him. 

A number of years ago, while Mr. Huber was still a 
young man, he became associated in practice with his 
former preceptor, Mr. Bacon, a partnership that continued 
over a period of nearly, if not quite, a quarter of a century, 
during which time many prominent buildings were con- 
structed from their designs and under their supervision, 
much of the business, in the later years of the partnership, 
devolving upon the junior member. Among these buildings 
are the Spitzer and the Nicholas office buildings, the 
Bartley residence, and St. Mary’s School on Page Street. 
After the death of Mr. Bacon, some ten years ago, Mr. 
Huber designed the Waldorf Hotel, the Nurses’ building, 
St. Vincent’s Hospital, the News-Bee and Newsboys’ build- 
ings, all of which are typical of his character, substantial 
and practical. 

As president and as a member of the Toledo Chapter 
his presence and kindly services will be missed; his in- 
fluence, in the creation of material things that go to make 
a city, will long remain a monument to his memory. 

E. O. Fatuis. 





Structural Service Department 


SULLIVAN W. JONES, Associate Editor 


In connection with professional societies, organized bodies, and the following Committees of the Institute, working 
toward improvements in building materials and methods, and higher ideals in the sheltering of humanity: 
BASIC BUILDING CODE, CONTRACTS, FIRE-PREVENTION, STRUCTURAL SERVICE 


The National Industrial Safety Codes 


The First Conference. On January 15, last, there was 
held in Washington, at the invitation of the Bureau of 
Standards, a National Conference to consider the formu- 
lation of a series of national industrial safety codes. This 
conference was attended by more than one hundred dele- 
gates, representing Federal, state and municipal depart- 
ments, engineering societies, utility associations, insurance 
organizations, and organizations of employers and of labor. 

The Conference was in unanimous agreement on the 
need for standardizing industrial safety codes on a na- 
tional basis and on the need for such codperation among the 
associations and organizations interested in their formula- 
tion as would secure for the standards, when adopted, the 
support and recognition of all regulative bodies. 

This led to a discussion of the methods of procedure to 
be followed in the formulation of the codes. It was the 
sense of the meeting that the plan adopted must be such 
as would receive the voluntary hearty support of all those 
interested in the work and such as would secure the maxi- 
mum weight of endorsement for the result. It was felt that 
the work of formulating safety standards and other 
standards should be conducted by a body truly representa- 
tive of all the interests affected and of the appropriate 
Government departments and bureaus. 

Plans for Procedure. Two plans for procedure were 
submitted for the consideration of the conference by the 
Bureau of Standards. “Plan A” provided that the “Bu- 
reau of Standards undertake the formulation of the safety 
codes with the codperation of all interested bodies.” If 
“Plan A” were adopted, the Bureau would appoint a 
large conference committee, possibly of fifty representa- 
tives of the interests concerned, and that this committee 
would become practically a managing board for all work 
done by the Bureau on the codes. “Plan A” also provided 
for the appointment of a number of smaller committees, 
which would include experts in different lines, who would 
do the detail work on the several codes. The codes 
adopted would finally be promulgated by the Bureau of 
Standards. 

The second plan, referred to as “Plan B,” provided 
for adopting the auspices and procedure of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee. This Committee, at 
the time, consisted of three representatives from each of 
the five “founder societies,” namely, the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, the American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
and the American Society for Testing Materials. The pro- 
cedure of the American Engineering Standards Committee, 
as outlined in “Plan B” was, briefly, that the Standards 


Committee, acting as a coordinating or steering committee, 
would receive requests from any of the founder societies, 
government departments, or National associations for the 
formulation of any particular standards. Upon receiving 
such requests the Standards Committee would determine 
the need for the standards suggested, the organizations 
vitally interested in their formulation and use, and assign 
the work to these interested organizations as “sponsors.” 
The sponsors would then jointly appoint a “sectional” 
committee that would be charged with the work of formu- 
lating the standards desired. The conclusions reached 
by the Sectional Committee would be referred back to 
each of the sponsor organizations for adoption, and upon 
unanimous adoption by the sponsors, the standards would 
be published by the sponsors with the approval of the 
American Engineering Standards Committee. This pro- 
cedure was designed to eliminate the duplication of work 
and the lack of uniformity in the results which have 
characterized all former efforts. 

The procedure provided by “Plan B” met with general 
approval, but it was felt that the American Engineering 
Standards Committee should be so reorganized as to 
permit a more comprehensive and representative member- 
ship. The Conference gave its approval to “Plan B,” condi- 
tioned upon the reorganization of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee along the lines thought necessary to 
make it a more democratic and representative body. 

A series of discussions during February, March, and 
April resulted in an amendment to the Constitution of the 
American Engineering Standards Committee which 
permitted representatives from other than the founder 
societies and Government departments to become members. 

The Vote on Plan. The organizations, societies, and 
other bodies represented at the Conference on January 15, 
were asked to vote their approval of either “Plan A” or 
“Plan B.” The result of this vote, as announced at the 
second Conference was, sixty for “Plan B” and twenty- 
five for “Plan A.” The American Institute of Architects 
voted for “Plan B.” 

The Second Conference. The second Conference on 
Safety Codes met at the Bureau of Standards on De- 
cember 8. Dr. E. B. Rosa, of the Bureau, made a report 
of the first Conference and announced the result of the 
vote above referred to. By resolution the Conference 
adopted “‘Plan B.” 

Dr. Rosa stated that the Bureau had appointed its own 
Advisory Committee on Safety Codes, and the Conference 
could accept this Committee, the personnel of which Dr. 
Rosa gave, or accept it with changes in or additions to its 
personnel, or select its own committee, if a committee was 
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considered necessary. The Institute was represented on 
the Advisory Committee by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Structural Service. 

After extended discussion and explanation of the pro- 
posed functioning of this Advisory Committee, in the 
course of which it developed that there would be no conflict 
between the activities of this Committee, which was only 
to advise with the Bureau, and any body created by 
the Conference. A resolution was adopted providing for 
the selection of the International Associations of Indus- 
trial Boards and Commissions, the Safety Council, and 
the Bureau of Standards with power to appoint a 
joint committee that would survey the field to be cov- 
ered, collect statistics and information on codes already 
adopted and those being formulated, and to designate 
other bodies who should become “sponsors” for the pro- 
posed codes. 

The need for uniform industrial safety codes and for 
securing their endorsement and adoption was clearly shown 
by a chart prepared by the Bureau of Standards, and 
hung on the wall of the Conference room back of the 
speakers’ platform. The purpose of this chart was to 
show the number of safety codes in use, both in states and 
in industries, and those formulated by various engineering 
societies and other bodies interested in such work. An 
explanation of the chart by Dr. Lloyd of the Bureau brought 
out the lack of uniformity in the codes being enforced by 
the various state boards and commissions, by the Govern- 
ment departments, by similar industries, and even by 
different groups in the same industries. The chart dis- 
closed the failure of certain states, such as North and 
South Carolina, in which there are large textile and other 
industries, to adopt any safety codes. The list of industrial 
uStivities and features of construction in connection with 
which safety codes had been prepared or ought to be pre- 
pared included many that came within the scope of archi- 
tectural practice. Such subjects were: exits, fire-escapes, 
illumination, ventilation, sanitation, elevators, electrical 
equipment. The Institute’s representative pointed to this 
fact and said that it was incumbent upon the Institute to 
take, and it was anxious to take, an active part in the work 
of formulating those codes, at least, which pertained to 
the design and construction of buildings. 

Many of the speakers emphasized the importance of 
conducting a campaign of education which would lead to 
the general adoption of the standard codes. I[t was 
brought out that there were many difficulties to be over- 
come, and the success of the whole enterprise depended 
upon success in securing the adoption of the codes, for 
unless they were used, the labor of preparing them would 
be wasted. 

The machinery has now been created for starting and 
carrying forward a work of tremendously vital importance 
to industry and to the public. 

Meeting of the Advisory Committee. On the morning 
of December 9, the Bureau’s Advisory Committee met, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Rosa. The Committee 
discussed every phase of the coming work on safety codes, 
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including the part the Bureau was to take in it, the field to 
be covered, the character of the codes, and the composi- 
tion of the joint committee provided for in the resolution 
adopted by the Conference on the previous day. 

The discussion with respect to the proper character of 
the proposed codes is of peculiar interest to architects. 
There were two views on this matter: one, that the codes 
must be explicit in every detail, and the other, that they 
should embody the fundamental principles of safety only. 
Speaking on the question, the Institute’s representative 
recounted the difficulties that had been met in the past in 
complying with building codes of the former description, 
and which had been encountered in connection with the 
enforcement of the national electric code. Such codes as 
these, he said, invariably check the development of good 
practice, because, in application, they are restrictive rather 
than expansive; they are designed to place a limit on 
what can be done, the limit being conceived naturally in 
terms of practice current at the time of formulation. No 
one, it was held, could with any degree of accuracy what- 
ever prophesy future development, especially in the build- 
ing industry. The proposed codes, it was thought, should 
deal principally with the correct fundamental principles, 
but if that was to be their character, the local enforcing 
authority must be given considerable discretion in making 
interpretations; and if that were done, machinery for 
facilitating appeals from local interpretations to a higher 
authority must be provided. It was agreed that in any 
event some sort of a permanent national interpretative 
body ought to be created. But it was felt that this body, 
if properly constituted, need have, and ought to have no 
mandatory powers. 

Reference was made to the work of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, the Bureau of Standards, and the 
Elevator Manufacturers’ Association on the formulation of 
standard engineering requirements for elevators. In 
behalf of the Institute the hope was expressed that the 
work would be completed under the procedure adopted for 
the safety codes, in order that the Institute and other 
organizations directly interested might take part and 
become sponsor organizations with those named. The 
meeting’s attention was directed to the work about to be 
started by the Institute and the Elevator Manufacturers’ 
Association on the formulation of physical standards for 
elevators; that is, standards for platform and hatchway 
sizes and standards for speeds and capacities. It was 
pointed out that these standards must be formulated with 
respect to building populations, densities of traffic, time 
of runs, and so on, all of which were engineering require- 
ments; and that run time involved both speeds and stops, 
and the time of stops was largely fixed by the operating 
and safety systems controlling the doors. Obviously, 
elevators must be considered as a complete transportation 
system, and no intelligent results can be secured if the 
several parts of the system are considered separately. 
Steps have been taken to correlate the work on stand- 
ards for engineering, safety and physical characteristics 
of elevators. 
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